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Contained in this issue ar^the annual reports from 4S^l5tet68, the District of 
Columbia and two Canadian provinces focusing on problem's, activities/ achieve- 
ments and other afeas of interest to tfip ,postsecondary education community, A 
report was not received from Maine or Wyoming (no s^^te agency), and three reports 
were received too late to ii>clude in alphabetical order: Vermont (page 261), Nevada 
(page 252) and the' Distrit't of Colitmbia (j^age, 253). The annual tabular analysis 
from these annual reports, '^1919 Major Issues of Concern to State Higher Education 
Agencies/' has been completed and is available on request from the ECS Department 
of Postsecondary Education, 
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In June 1978 initial* steps were ta'ken , to put into motion the second 
evaluation^of the ('ommissioii on lliKher Kducatioh. By early Septt^mber, the* 
members of the evaluation committee had been selected \ix\i\ (^onfirmed.^The 
gommitt^e was comr)ose(l of five residents of Alabama and four out-of-staU> 
professionals the field of postsecohdary^Mlucation. J. (lilme|i;Blackbum of 
Decatur, Alal)ama, was the (*hairman-an'd llobert (). BerdahlVchairman and 
professor of bifjluT educuition, State* University of New York at Buffalo was. 
the vice chairman^The committee presented its r(»j)ort to the K<>vc*rnor, 
membehs of tliji^lfw th^' public* on Man h 7, 1979. In addition to 

the full rep()rt5rJ>'^innK^ bro( hure of the findinns of the ccimmittw was 
published. \ ^ '♦irw ^ \ ■ 

' ' r'. 

In January the governor re(iuest(*d of the (*on\mission a staU^ide lon>^ranKO 
plan for postsecondary education for the period 1980 85. In an effoil to 
allow d(wclopment of a < omprehensive plan to be used in (*onsideratiori^of 
the 1980 budfiet, a moratorium on ail new profjrams and sites was 
established. An advisory j,'roup (vusistin^ of institutional repres(Mitativ(\s and 
outside consultant^ are assisting in the development of the plan. The 
('ommission on Higher Kducation is revic^wing sill off csunpufi off(?rinf^s of 
public two*year i<|jititutions and universities. /rhe review proccnlures address 
two ma,jor concerns: duplication of s(»rvices and (|uality. Kssentially, ea(*h 
institution desiring' to coritinue ('xistin^^off^c^unpus offerings or bcf^in new 
offerings nuiJ^ present docunientatiop that such offerings are needed and do 
not represent unwAfrant(»d duplicHitton. Additionally, qualitative criteria such 
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as faculty qualifications, adequacy of resdUTces, admission and eompletion 
rAQuirements and ac^ministrative services must be m^t. The basic preioiise is^ 
nm off-campus offeriims sjiiould be comparaf^le to campus offerings. 



The commission haS been designated in the.state energy cot)faervation plan as 
the aG[ency responsible for implementing an energy conservation .program 
throughout public .and private postsecondary education in the state. This 
agency 'will conduct workshops, create a newsletter for t\vB exchange of ideas * 
and make' professional expertise available to the inslltutioAs. A utilities codt 
and quantity survey was initiated to supplement the comtnissioh's tmdget 
recommendatibns to the legislature and to evaluate the effectiveness of 
• institutional energy conservation programs. , . ' * 

"In keeping witl;)the recommendations of the evaluation committee tbport, a 
bill to strengthen the commission was drafted. As passed by the legislature,^ ^/ 
the bill authorizes the commission to review and approve npw prograpi 

' proposals and new and existing off-campus offerings. In addition the bill • 
expands the membership of the commission to i2 appointees, establishes the ^ 
commikion'as the statewide lo];ig-range planning jtgency and' designates the 
coinmission as the single .state agency re8ponsiBWT9r administration qf the 
titles of the federal Higher Education Act of 1965lv ■ \- 

. As of the date of this report, an appropriation bill had not been passed by' 
the 1979 legislature. The budget as approved by the house includjas aslijrfjjt 
increase in ftmds over *last year^ However, the appropriations for me 
institutions of hig^her education remain at .the same level as the appropri- 
ations for 1978-79. In March 1979, the governor prorated funds fbr 
education Idecatise revenue^ were less than projected. In July^this 6 percent 
proration Was reduced to 3 percent jvith further reduction expected "by the 
end of the year if revenue continues to increase. During the second special 
session of the 1978 legislature, $1,318,40Q was appropribted to fund the / 
State Student Incentive GraKt Program (SSIG) for the 1978-j[9 academic 
year. In addition, Alab«(ma qualified for $960,733 in matching federal SSIG 
funds. ^ ^ ' 

tiuring the 1978 second special session, the Alabama stwjjenfejprant program 
waa. SStablished to provide grants to bona fide 'residents of Alabama for . 
, undergraduate attendance at certain independent nonprofit- Alabama post- 
secondary education institutions. The Commission on Higher Education was 
designated in the law .t(/administer the program. .On August ^, 1978, $3 
million was appropriated ffom thi special educational trust fund to provide 
student grants in 1978-79. Funding in this same amount of^$3 million in the 
1979-80 budget is still under consideration by the legislature. Grants for the 
1978-79 acadcffnic year were $55(1 to each eligible student. Currently before 
the 1979 legislature are companion bills authorizing a state guaranteed loan 
program. This measure failed to gain approval during the 197| session. ^ 

Work has (continued on the statewide ftudy ofc nursing education. The 
advisory committee on nursing education will f^msh the inputs into the 
WICHE* model by late July, and a c0mpjef& report is e^Qpe^led in December 
. ^1979. In addition to supply and demand projections by level of preparation 
for 1&83, the study will also address, to some extent, the issues of minority 
^ representation and quality of programs. ^ 

In February the com mission establish'ed a moratoriun\ on neW. academic 
fWeitern Intenitat* CommiMlon foif Higher education 
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programs as well as new off-campus programs sites. The moratorium will 
be lifted s^ter the statewide long-range plan for postsecondary education is 
approved and iipplemented. This action is expected during th« f{dl or winter' 
of 19i9. Prior to the njioratoriuni, the tommission approved sevep new 
academic programs and disapproved flve during the .period July 1978. to 
February 1979. * 
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Commission on Postsecondary Education 
Pouch State Office Building 
Juneau/ Alaska 998ll 

Kerry D. Romesburg, Executive Director • ' 

» ^ * /' • 

1978-79 marks the/completioff of the third full y^ar of operation for the ^ 
Commission on Postsecondary Education. Tasks identified as start-up 
activities have either been phased into full implementation or are near 
enough to be so cqnsijlered; Institutional licensing ahd authorization jias 
gone full cyde and is nov^T approachiflj^ the first batch of renewal 
authorizations. The state student loan program {Processing system has been . 
enhanced by an ADP on-line syst^ and the organization has been realighed 
to give greater re^cognition to functional areas and- to the rapid growth of the 
.program. The third printing of the Directory of Postsecondary Educational 
Institutions) an' inventory of institutions, programs and financial aid 
opportunities, completed./ 

Studies ^[^urrently under way by the commission include a cooperative effort 
to investigate th? viabil|fy of a funding formula that will apply to the 
community colleges arid an academic program inventory, and review. 
CoptihueoL^ctivjty in these two £(!^as wiU be reduced due to a tight budget in 
1980. An actt^rity that will qonUpue is the commission's annual survey of the 
state'g high schod .seniors. This survey in the past three years has provided tQ . , 
both local school districts andtthe state's postsecondary education commu- ' ' 
nity information about the post-high school goals andr-aaQii:gUQ^s qI the 
annual group pf graduates, 'as well as 'some feedback about what the^ 
gr&duates thought of their Itigh sch&ol programs and services. 

The state student loan program continues to be one of Al$iska's fastest 
growing and most popular prograftis. In 1978-79 there were 3,^20 loans 
totaling $6.5 million. The program, operational 6nly since 1971-72, is 
rapidly preaching a mature stage where the number of loans annually eli^pble 
for r^p£^ment is^approximated by the number of loans awarded annually . 
Theyhumber of loans in the repayment cycle will continue to accumulate at a 
rap/dly ii^creasing rate until 19861^89 when some stability and ''plateauing^ 
of the growtlj curve is expected. The program continued to mklfe available 
maxiiiium loans of $3,000 and $5,00Q for undergraduate and* graduate 
students respectively. . - • • ' \ ^ 



The state's consumer protection law, which c^ls for the* licensing of all, 
postsecondary institutions that operate in- Alaska, ^as^provided the basis for 
the issuance of 47 certificates of authorization since jt came into existence in 
mid-1976. Under that staitute certain classes of institutions such as the 
statewide University of Alaska system have been<granted exemptions from 
the application process. 
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Geneial fund -approRriatiohs, for 1979-80^w^^ct executive and le^jislatve 
intent to impose greatej figcal control over spepding and inflation, Tlfe 
general fund appropriirtion for opefr^ting the University of Alaska statewide 
system watf set at $72.5 million^with a total aU&iorization of $170.0 million, 
included in the appropriation, which is afi increase of oniy 2,5 jiercent over 
last year's $70.7 million, is $555,000 its startup operating costs for two new 
community colleges in the communities of K6tzebwe and Valtiezi 
•% ■ • • _ 

In July 1979, Jay Barton, a zoologist and vice president for a^demic, affairs 
jat the University of West Virginia, assumed the University of Alaska 
presidency. ) * ^ , 
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ARIZOiyfA' • , * . 

State BoVd of Regents • } ■ 

1535 West Jeffefson* . * • 

Phoenix, Arizona 85007~""^ 

Robert A. Huff, Executive Coordinator t * ' 

Robert A. Halt|*was named executive coordinator of thjB Board of Regents 
effective January 1, 19179, succeeding Lawt*ence Woodall, wl^^e tired ^ 

1978 fall semester enrollments in Arizc/ha public universities totaled 76,990 
headcount and 63^,242 audited full-time equivalent* (Ft^), a 1.4 percent 
increase' in headcount and a 0.6 percent increase, in FTE over the previous 
yeatr. Arizona Slate University experienced an increase while th^ University 
of Arizona and Northern A^Mzona UniVlk-sity experienced slight decrejases^ 

In October 1978 the Board of Regents adopted a detailed set of procedures 
for systenjwide academic program review to complement the existing 
internal decennial review procedures. The system wide review procecjures call 
for outside consultants who will examine the quality of the programs, the 
resources available, ihe outcomes, the costs and other factors. The board in 
November . 1978 also adoptf^d an acffdemic program inventofy that identifies 
all of the approved academic degree programs offered by the three state 
universities. ^ 

A hew pcdicy' governing the delivery by the state unive^jpities of external 
graduate degree programs was adopted. The policy establishes minimum^ 
star^ards that must he jiiet before a university offers a graduate degree 
program m which students are not required to satisfy the normal period of 
campus' residency required of all other graduate students. To date, no 
external ^aduaU* deg|(^ee prqgrams have Ihhmi authorized /or the public 
universities;. 



A task force composed of representatives fr^m the central staff and from 
each state university was formed this year to develop recti^pmendatiorts 
concerning more National, efficMcnt and equitable .ways to fund similaf 
programs on the three campuses. In another aren, a set of guidelines for the 
development o^^Setailed mission and scof)^ statements by e^ch university 
was adopted by the bo/ird in March 1979. The guidelines incJude reasoqi$ for 
tbft stat^m^its, liitiiitationspf the l?tatements\jiasic f)lanning assumptions »nd 
parameters for tho s|^tements. The l)oard anticipates adaption of tl^e mission 
and S4:ope stfttt^pipnts by January 1980. 
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The Higher. Education Coordinating CounQil (HECC), a voluntary organiza- 
tion composed of the states' pijblic and private institutions of hi^er 

• education, produced th^ fifth edition of tia^Course Equivalency Guide, 
,whfch described the trapsferabifity of community college courses to the 

' senior colleges\n*d universities if) the state. The HECC developed, collected 
and edited the material and the Commission on Postsecondarj^ ]p)ducation > 
^ through its educational information center program handled the administra- 
tive details of the publishing, ^ 

Thte growing inj^vement of ArizoAi's .universities in academic, professionaK 
and extracuwicuMr activities, brought about by geographical, economic and \ 
philosophic^ commonalities of iiitere^,'»prompted the board to discuss the 
* ppsgibility' of the three universities affiliating with the Western Association 
of Schoote'^and Colleges, The board continues to study and investigate the 
mattei;during the svimme^ of 1979. ^ >^ 

^ A three-year cost, study has produced in;»jtructional cdst data at all three 
» universities. This report led the board to authorize a review of certain 
V academic programs in teacher education^ agriculture, engineering, architec- 
- ; xure and mining. Classification speciali^ were employed by tji^ board to; 
continue the development of a legislatively mandated unifornf classified 
personnel system for the nonacademic staff of the three state universities. 

The Board of Regents revised its policy on student health care services The 
» new policy emphasizes ^initial care designed td address the acUte needs of 

stuplents rather than offering more complfc medtoal treatment.! The 
' professional quality of medical services musflHet the standards of botn the 
^ Ambulatory Care Council and the AmericanT^fte Health Asspciation. 

in Septemlilr 1978 "the board adopted a set of policies concerning tuition 
, and fees. Tuition and fees were indexed to the Consumer Price Index and a 
10 percent surcharge for graduate sj^udents was approved. The legislature 
^ appropriated $15Q,000 ty. the Commission on Postsectondary Education to ^ 
augment the state's match for the federal State Student Incentive Grants . 
program in 1979-80.'The program provided $1.6 million for needy stbdents^ 
in 1978-79 and is exp<'cted to provide $1.9 million in 1979-80. The regents- 
authorised the universities to waive resident fees for up to 6 percent of the 
full-tiJne equivalent graduate student enrollment. The task force on a atate 
guapiVteed loan program submitted to the govembr its report recomnjending 
Atizona's parMcipatiotI ^n this program. ^ ^ 

DuriiftgaKe 1978-79 year the board adopted policies concerning credff^for 

* coursed develop under contract, credit for' foreign study, the definition of 
a unit of credit^ priorities for funding persons in the WICHE* student 
exchange proferam, the format for new degree programs, and the acquisition 
oi; sale, of real property. The Commission on Ppjitsecondary Education 
developed and implemented the educational information center (EIC) 
program in 1978-79, that attracted broad participation ^ith $92,000 
generated by in kind.contrihutions. 

TY}e State Community (k)llege hoard approved the establishment of two new 
colleges <Rio Salado and Scmth Mountain Community Colleges) in the 
Maricopa (;ounty^ Commwiity College Dvstrirt, well as approved the 
eatablislunent of a new campus for the P^pa Community C^oUege District. A . 

^Western Interstate ^'omnriiftftton Tor lli^hor Kducatidn J 
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supplemental appropriation of $179,539 was provided thiB State Community 
College Board for capital outlay purposes for seven of the nine community 
college districts, * . , , . - 
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Department of Higher Education i 
13011«e8t 7th,StreeF^< ^ ^ 

Little Rodk] Arkansa8'72201 ^ ] 

M, Olin Cook, Executive Director 

/ ' ■ -'^ • 

The State Board oV Higher Education, augmented by five additional 
members, serves asJijfe 1202 Postsecondaity Eduqatidn Planning Commission., 
The commission completed a long>-range plan directed toward the period upi 
to 1990 that was adopted during the fall of 1978, Numerous recommenda- 
tiiJnKwere made in the plan that will serve as a general guide for hi^^er 
education in the state for the next several years, 

' Considerable work was devoted during the year to further refinements in the 
state higher education desegregation plan. The general plan was approved by 

Hhe U,S, Office for Civil Rights during 1978 with some areas on which 
additional work was necessary. The governor was notified during May that 
the plan had recjj^ived unconditional ap(Sroval by the Office for Civil Rights, 



The General Assembly *met during the early months of 1979 and higher 
edupation seemed well received based on thejresponsiveness of the legislature 
and the governor, Total^operational funding increased by 21, 4^ percent for 
1979-80 and an additional 10.5 percent for 1980-81,' Some of the funding 
was included in a lower priority "B" category and may not be received by 
the institutions d^epending on the rate of general revenue collections received 
by the state. If the lower pnbrity funds are not received, the'*iiftjreases will be 
16,7 percent in 1979-80 and 10,2 percent in 1980-81, In addition to the 
operating funds, public colleges and universities received a total appropria- 
tion of $43,943,590 for capital improvements of which only $31,916,390' 
can be expected with any certainty. The Remaining amounts will depend on 
the level of economic activity in the state. Included in the capital 
apyropriations that are expected to be received is $1.5 million for 
improvement of jistructional equipment and library holdings at all institu- 
' tions. " 

The legislature approved funding for a nJw community college to be located 
in Jackson County, which would bring tjo seven the number of community 
colleges in th^ state. Since- creation of a new college had not bwn fully 
researched by the Board of Higher Education, the governor vetoed the biti. 
The board will continue to study the need for additional institutions during 
the next year with ifrecominendations made ^pnor to th^ next session of the 
general assembly, * ^ 

During the 1977 legislative session, a higher eduction classification and pay- 
plan wa^ developed fdr claissified personnel at the colleges and univers^ies. 
The plat/ was imjaJemented on July 1, 1^77 and has been administered by 
the IjyArtment of Higher Education. During the 1979 session, the 
le^slat^^ merged the higher education plan with the classification and pay 
plan for all other atate agencies and administration of the new single plan 
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' will be carrifid but atter July. 1, 1979 by the Departmeht of Finance and 
Administration (Office of Personnel Management). , ' 

The, state scholarship program, created irt '1975 remains, p^^pular.. When tjie 
program was created, only first-year students were eligible to receive iprants - 
under equal contributions by the- state and the fede^ral SUte Student 
Incentive Grant program; The program was expanded in 1977 to include 
second-yeslr students and expanded again in 1979 so that third-year students 
will be eligible on July 1,\1979 and fourth-year students on July 1, 1980S^ 

The present Arkansas State Constitution Was adopted by the citiaeps in 1874 
and it has been amended 57 times. A conatitational convention waa:called by 
the 1979 General Assembly and work was begun in May t6 develop, a new 
constitution for submission to the electorate during the 1980 elections. The 
' boards of trustees at. the public colleges and universities are protected by an 
ameridment thai was passed in 1942. The higher education coriiniunity 
remains interested in continuing the cons'titUtiorOd protection pf boards and 
provision's for.state-Jevel coordination of higher -education. 

The Department of Higher Education >yas designated as the agency to submit 
• a proposal for federal funding undet the educational information centers 
progpram. A plan has b^n , developed and the program will be fully 
operational after July 1, 1979. w^-w^.^ ^ 

Major changes in person ne)' have taken p^ace auring 1979 in both the State 
B6ard of Higher Education' and the .Department of Higher Education.- Mr. 
Beverly Lahibert Jr., JreBigned as a mei^ber and chairman of the state board 
to become the state; banking commissioner. Henry Gschwend, formef^vice 
chairman^ was elected as the new board chairman. M. Olin Gook, director of 
the Departnvent of Higher Education sine? 1969, resigned his position 
effective July 1, 1979. T. Michael Elliott was named by the board to become 
director. / ' * V . - '* . 
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Califomia'Po^tsecondary Education Commission . 
1020 12th Street _ . ^ * 

^ Sacramento, California 95814 ^> • ' ^ 

' pj^trick M. Callan, Director 

The Postsecondary Education Commission is authorized under statute to 
exercise a variety of planning and evaluation functions in the statewide 
coorclinatibn pf pcistsecondary education, and it serves as a primacy source 
of advice ort postsecondary education policy for both the legislature and the« 
governor. Throughout the 1978-79 session,' the commission staff provided 
extensive analysis of fiscal issues_to state agencies and the legislature, 
^ especially in the area of community college finance. Since Proposition 13 
Vjliminated the former locally fundedf ijystem* of cohimurtrty college finance,, 
the commission adopted a sjgt of principles arid a policy statement of 
development of a new permanent finance system. The commission has 
provided policy analysis and fiscal projections for all the community college 
finance bills pending before the 1979 legislature, fn ;|jildition to commuhity 
college finance, the commission staff provided extensive comments on 
University of Califorrya and State University and Colleges systems butlget 
requests. The commission has been asked in the 1979-80 budget^ill |o 
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conduct further studies in several 'pf t^ese areas as well as a cost of 
. instruction feasibility stu^ and ^ri investigation pf appropriate budget 

Tlur commissidn has the Wtutory ^spohsibility ^to prepare and annually 
update '9 five-yeiar plan for California postsecondary education « The tfiird 
updkte of the plafi, published in January 1979, contains a progress report on 
the m^jor issues facing Calif Qmia postsecondary education, including equal 
* educational opportunity, faculty and administrative affirmative action, 
financing postsecondary education, basic skills deficiencies and student 
financial did. In anticipation of its second"^ five-year plan^ the commission 
staff has examined projections "of the demographic structure. 9fpalifomia's 
traditional college-godng age population (18 to 24 year olds) for the 19808 
and 1990s. The' expected'^decrease in tiie size of that age cohort, coupled 
with fiscal restraints in the aftermaj;h of Proposition 13, defines a new 
environment for po^econdary education planning. Planning for the 1960s 
and 19708 occu^d in an era of grq;^1h in the number of students and in the 
available resources. Planning 'for the future will require an adjustment to' 
stabilization and possible decline in bo^ student;'jpumber8 and financial 
supppif . ^ - I . ' " ^ 
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The commission 'has produced, its first biennial hesQth sciences education 
plan in response to legislative mandate. The document reviews enrollments 
and the numbeicbf graduates in medicine, nursing, dentistry, pharmacy and 
optometry in CsmSomia institutions and dis<^usses education and manpo*wer 
issues in tliese fields. In general, the plari calls for ho additional professional 
programs in these fields, but emphaisizes the need for broader educational 
opportunity and for extending clinical trafniag pro-ams into underserved 
areas. ; 
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The Postsecondary Education^ Commj^ssidfi is responsible for reviewing 
proposals for new programs of thq| three public segments and for making 
recommendations to the legislature and governor. During the ydar ending 
June 30, 1979, the staff reviewed a total of 79 proposals for new academic 
and occupational programs, 40 percent fewer than in 1978 prior to 
^Proposition 13. Increasingly, Ihe commission wHl be directing its attention 
to the evaluatipn of existing program review activities within the segments. 
The, number ^and size of off-campus operations has. been monitored by the 
commission/s annual inventories of off-campus locations and programs for 
the past several yeai;s. The most recently completed inventory showed that 
there were approximately 4,500 locations where college courses, including 
certificate and external degre^ programs, were offered by both public and 
independent institutions. In^l978 the jcommission was requested to conduct 
a complete study of off-campus and extehded-degree programs throughout 
the state that led to arjother similar inventpry, with the addition of a survey 
of both faculty and students involved in o^f-campus education activities. It is 
expected that the final report will show lipt only the. extent of off -campus 
involvement by postsecondary institutions but also the .nature of the 
programs, -the interests of the* students and the^ quality of educational 
offerings^ It is anticipated that policies will follow to insure that programs 
are not unnecessarily duplicated ,\ that fees paid by students are appropriate 
and that the programs are hting economically administered. 
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It is the ^commission's responsibility, in (Cooperation with\h<^ University of 
California and the California State University and Colleges, to report* each 
jyear to 'the legislature and governor on the level of faculty salaries and 
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benefits required to maintain parity' with selected comparative institutions. 
The commission's study is ^ statistical analysis of the academic marketplace 
and determines the competitive position of the two public systems. In 
December 1978 the comtnission issued its; preliminary report with a ;final 
report published in April 1979 that included a preliminary analysis of 
faculty salaries in the community colleges using data generated from each • 
community college district as well as that from a report 1^ the American 
Association of Urfiversity Professors. Another report on community college 
faculty will b| presented ip December 1979. 

Providing equal educational opportunity in and access to ppstsecondary 
education continues to be a basic concern of the commission. In May 1978 a 
report by the commission concluded that ^'during the past three years there 
has been a net decrease in the number of Chic|no/Latino and Black students 
enrolled in the undergraduate an'd graduate programs at public postsecon- 
dary institutions.'' Commission staff is now preparing Equal Educational 
Opportunity in California Tostsecondary Education: Part ///, "Which will 
consider four basic questions:^ 1) where does California currently stand iri 
the enrollment, distribution and perj|}stence of ethnic minorities and women 
in postsecondary education? 2) what are the obstacles to further progress in 
expanding educational opportunities for ethnic minorities and women? 3) 
sjvhat programs ^ and resources are being utilized tg expand educational 
>portunities for^ttthic minorities and women? and 4) what are the 
pni!>utiffir'*m^^^^ student affirmati^ action effort; and what new 
programs, if any, «ure neede(|? This report will be published in September 
li979. Under a legislative mandate, the commission is , to report (jp the 
legislature and governor on the ''representation and utilization of ethnic 
minorities and women among academic, administrative and other employ- 
ees" in the th-ree public segments^ \Vhile the first report is not due until 
1980, the comixps^fon has collected and analyzed the first year's data (fall 
1977) in a prelim^inary report. 

After approving a state plan for increasing the representation of students 
with disabilities in public higher education, the commission worked during 
1979 with the legislature, the Department 6f Finance arid the public 
segments t6 insure ^adequate funding to meet tl^e needs of4jandicapped 
students. During summer 1979, the commission will direct a s|y^cial task 
force to establish operational guidelines for funding disabled student services 
programs in the thtee public segmente. The guidelines are to be in place by 
September 1979. * ^ ^ ' 

Supplemental language in the 1978-79 budget called for the Postsecondary 
Education Commission, in conjunction with the California Student Aid 
Commission, to appofnt a policy study group to review &tudent financial aid 
policies and goals and report findings and recommcjndations to the legislature 
no later than Decembei^ 30, 1979. The study will include, but not be limited 
to, four mayor issues including how best to fulfill the purposes of student 
financial aid, the appropriate level of funding ^d methods of distribution 
for ^dent aid, the responsibilities of different funding agencies ^ 
specifically federal, stater, institutional and priWte and how the fe3feral, state, 
institutional, private organization and>student partnership be best imple- 
mentec 




The? commission has established an intecsegmental task force on admissions 
and articulation with representation from both public and private postsecon- 
dary segments to provide a forum for cU.scussing issues related to undergrad- 
uate admissions and articulation, exchanging information, stimulating 
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The commission has produced^a series of Reports and several staff piapers on 
aspects of lifelong learning, with a common ^goal of adapting California's 
complex system of postsecondary education to the rveeds of diverse kinds of 
users. These reports have dealt with such issues as educational brokering, 
credit for prior learning and tested competencies, instructional med^^and 
characteristics of part-time students. Staff mepibers have also developed 
active liaison and working relationships with other state agencies doing work 
related to nontraditional education. Several efforts to meet the needs of 
nontraditional students have advanced to a second phase. The pilot 
^'community advisement centers,^ supported by federal funds, are one 
response to widely felt information needs on the part of people who cannot 
become full-time students but wh<f want certain kinds of instruction or 
services. The instructional media r^ort has led directly into a commission 
effort to create a statewiie fnm for the development and use of 
''teleqommunications in postsecbndamr education. The commission expects to 
provide to the legislature a summary report including recommendations for " 
further activity in the field of lifelong learning. ' • 

The commission is currently examining the relationship of professional 
licensing requirements and mandatory C9ntinuing ^duc^^^. The study will 
address several issues including continuij^education requirementsfeffective- 
ness of continuing educa^mit ^lelivery systems affdl programs, access to 
continuing education opportunities and coordination of programs. In 
developing recommenc^tions regarding the role of postsecondary institutions 
in mandatory cdntinuing education, the commission will take into account 
l;he, consumer need and ^^^OP^T licensure o^ mandatory continuing 
education. ^Bk^ 



Designated ais a primal so)||^e of postsecondary information in the state, 
the commission has developed a comprehensive statewide data base 
containing timely, accurate and comparable information collected from 
diverse sources, including California- institutions. Two of the^first five 
information files entered into the computerized system (enrollments and 
degrees conferred) were jaiCQvided by the public segments. The remaining 
tAiree categories institmi^al characteristics, academic and occupational 
program inventories and pfl||ampus centers inventory — use data collected 
from a variety of informaflwi sources, ranging from statewide surveys to 
computer based information systems. As the 1202 commission, the 
Postsecondary Education Commission also conducts i^fon^ation surveys for 
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research and anticipating problems tjhat fure likely ^o qccur' as. a result of 
changes, in the secondary schools cqnimunity colleges/ The task force 
will also oversee a new 3tudy of* the*dUgibi)ity ef California liigl> school 
graduates for freshman admission to the University of California md the 
California Sifttk University and Colleges. During the year, two reports related 
to admissions and articulation were made to the commj^siori, the first 
focusing on college-going rates over a four-year period of recent hig|! school 
graduates by county of origin. -The annual flow of students from the 
community to the univewity and the state university was als.o exfafhined. In 
^addition, the final report! was made of a longitudinjd study of about 30,000 
students in 32 communitt colleges. The task force is altempting to obtain 
from 'both the universitj/ and the ^tate university systemati(i report^ of 
enrollment of community college transfer students, including information 
regarding differences in performance between those who were .eligible for 
freshman admission on th/^J^asis of high school records and those who were 
Aot. ^ ^/ 
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the 'Equal Employment Oppoyttlnity Commission And thj^NrtlonaJl^iiteif 
AoT Educali<Mi Stfttistics. , Tht^ data collected are uqpd In three ailnuat* 
( iriformation publications; the Information Digest, ihe directory of Cali- 
fornia Cpllefi^ and Universities md ffie Ikventory of Acadmiic and 
QccupationaT^ograms in California. v • * 

\ ■ ' ■ ■ . ■ • ^-'"^ 

Tne commission's third aihiual Informdtkfn Bigjest provides a quantitative 
overview Aid analypis^of the cottditfon of CalifgjrftiaV post^econdary, • 
educational system, and an assessment of mqjor changes and trehcjijs oc^urjng^^ 
over the past five years. Information on enroilmente, degrees conferred, 
faculty, finance and financial aid js Continued and expiihded in the 1979 
edition. California and national comparative trends are included in the 
sections on enrollment and degrees conferred. ^ * 

An important function of the commission involving both statetvide 
coordination and planning is thei administraU^on of federal programs for 
postsecondary education. As administrator of six federal grant programs, the- 
commission during th^past year has integrated all '^edlral programs into-the 
overall planning cyqle for California' postsecondary education. It Jjas 
recognized the need for better planning, hot only for state programs and 
funds, but also for federal programs and funds. The resajt has b»en increased 
coordination bet>Ve€n these programs. ' ^_ • 
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In February 1979 the Commission on Higher JE|«^tioh prefi 
General Assembly the first annual report op tf^^^implementp 
master plan for postsecondary education in Colorado, >publis 
The report noted that in fall 1978, . the state Jiad experience^ .a dedine in 
postsecondary hea^count enrollments for the first time ' in 25 years. 
Recognizing the centrality of enrollment assurtiptions tojsound educational 
planning and budgeting, the commission appomted 9 special task force on 
enrollments to review and refine statewide and institutional projections in 
light of the complete population, migration ■ and employmept trends that 
particularly affect Colorado as one of ths nation '3 major energy resource 
states. The findings and recommendations of the task^force are'^expected to 
available later this year. A number of other major issues outlin^ed in the 
ma^r piafi affecting \jpoth\the Short and long-range ftiture oi[^ higher 
educSitb in the state Will continue to be addressed within the coiitext of 
the commission's masterWanning responsibiliti^. 

High on the list of some 26 issues identified in the 1978 master plan was the 
question of wh^ chang^, it any, sbould be made in the administrative 
structure of the Auraria Higher Education Center. Under conflicting 
pressures for merger, consolidation and the maintenance of individual 
autonomy among the three institutions comprising the Auraria complex,* 
the commission issued strong challenges to the three governing boards to 
. ehmJUi ate duplication of academic programs, consolidate appropriate 

♦Uriiversity of Colorado at Denver, Metropolitan State College, Community College of 
Denver 
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* acaderofc support Bervices an^elhtralize^ nonacd^ adniini8ti|atiVe serv^/ 
-ices,* Finally^ djca^ing on 'tfi^ proyisio^l^ of (^torhdoV Widdy-discu^^ 
''sunset'' law, Vmder Which thp* conimilSSton itself is sche(|uled td termplate ' 
July 1/ 1§83. unless continued 'by. the . legislature, thiB commissipnefas 
grecomitieaded /to -l^e General Assembly /that % place ih^ ^uraria Hig^eir 
Education ^dajrd and the thre^^constitu6{it instiilltions undenthe provisions 
ef^thaC same statute, with (heir kc^mplisihment of th^ recbhunendaticm9 for 
the^consolidation of programs and sen;ices/to l^e includedrin thb performance 
audit required ^fpr their sunseVreview, The legislature responded by directing 
th9^<!ommissibn to recommend to the legislature, ho later than January 15, 
.1980*, the temiina|K(o, merger^ continuation or restruclurin^ of the Auraria 
Center and ils constituent institutions, ^ . ' 

^Without doubt,' the *most widely discussed and controversial pieee' of higher 
education legislation in the 1^79' session «va&.^ the far-reaching 323-page 
senatg hill, know^n as the Fowler bill.The bill proposed the combining and 
consolidating of existing statutes coicemihg highef education in Col^ado, 
and a substantial reoirganiisation of the postsecondary educatiorf structure of 
the state, merging several existing institutions and providftt^Jiidividua^ 
governing boards for the remairfder.'*'The insti||^]^tioi>§ and their MKras were 
to be inclitded within an overdl department *df posts^ondkry education. 
With si^ificant increases u\ the duties* and responsibilities psigned to the 
ComrViisaiiOTi on Postsecondary EducatiotK. ^he bill inclucfed role and mission 
statemenis for each institution specifying the ^an^ and type of programs 
authorized. for each, ^d<^gave statutory weight to the planning direct^s set 
forth in!^e commission's statewide mastgr plart. Following extended 
diseussion^and debate, both in comrpittee.and on the floor of the senate, the 
bill wais finally declared lost on second reading. However, a number of the 
issues^t addressed can be ei?|)ect6d to receive continuing attention in the 

^course of further planning for postsecondary education in Colorado. 

The primary vehicle for providing legislative direction ^to public higher 
education in Colorado continues to be the appropriations bilh-- the "long**.^ 
bill. In the course of its development, a sense of need for consolidation, 
reduction in the range of publicly supported offerings apd services and 
general bel^tightening became further evidence of the mood of tlve times. In 
the e'lxecytive budget re'corr^mendations, for example, thete was*^ proposal to 
phase, dUt the teacher education program at the Univerisity of Colorado at 
Boulder, consolidating efforts in that field at the University of Northern 
Colorado and strengthening the role of the university in Boulder as ^ center 
of excellence in scientific programs. Although this propo^l was not adopted 
in its entirety, the discussion it generated served to* fociJs' attention on tm 
possibilities for more precise role^lineatioh and (lifferontiation between the' 
two universities, as well as the increasing importance oHlUcll dehi 
key component of the statewid^ master plan. * 
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Among specific directives to the. commission contained i^V 
"^long" bill were charges to: 1) develop a plan for assessing^ 
faculty productivity; 2) develop a program, provide^ for t1 
referral and transfer ^f students among community colleges 
•colleges and universities (articulation); 3)*'assume direct responsibility for 
administering the distribution of state funds appropriated for capital outlay, 
including the development of crHoria and methods for their allocation; 4) 
m9nitor the transfer of funds appropriated for both instruction and 
instrgctional support among the Auraria institutions . for th(V purpose of 
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ciuhsolidatinif academic programs and ceptraliaiihg instructional support 
^(BiVices withift th^t complex. ' ' • ^ 
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In order to insure greater comparability l&moog the rkhge off associate degree 
program? offered by the state's two-year community colleges, .the Commis- 
sion encouraged the State Board for Community iCoUeges and C5ccupational 
Education to develop definitions and' minimum stand^ds forjthe awarding 
of such degrees.. The Aboard developed, and "^e commission approved, 
designatimis v&n'd standards for four categories of degrees -7 the a8|^ciateU)f ' 
arts (AAvassociate of science (AS), associate of applied science (AAS) and 
associate of general studies (AGS), The common element in all four degree 
^>rograms was the in<^lusi^on of specified ^mounts of^gsnertil education, with 
variations in those amounts according to the natuie and purpose of '^the ' 
respective degree programs. « • . • 

statewide studies were completed of existing program offerings, in teacher 
education and nursing.. These contained usefubdata alfcl guidelines for the 
cpntinuation,' modification or closure of existing programs, as well as fof the 
appraisal of any new -program proposals in these disciplines. A third such ' 
statewide review is to be conducted this year^ covering programs in " 
agriculture. In addition, a /^giprehensive Review and assessment of low- 
producing programs in all disciplines, in terms of numbers of degrees^ 
confeited, has provided a substantial basis f,or recommendations f^r the 
termination or consolidation of a number of such programs, with justifica- 
tion for the contindation of othprs to' be consicJered on an individual basis. 
In April 1979 the commission published a new edition of its official program 
■ registry. Degree Programs Offered and Certificates and pegrees Conferred in 
Colorado Colleges and Universities. . 

The legislature reduced 1979-80 slata funding for student aid by $3.4 
million on a base of $17 million, with '$2.2 million of that reduction coming 

-frotp undergraduate need-based grants. The reduction was based 6n a' 
comparison of per capita student aid expenditures in Colorado and in 
neighboring states. The legislature also directed that, five institutions 
experiencing declining enrollments should receive special consideration in 
the allocation of student aid to encourage increased enrollment. Suit has 
been filed by Americans United for Separation of Church and'^tate 
challenging the one pfo^am of state-funded student assistance available to 
s'tudents attending private institutions. The legislature, however, has* fiilly 
funded the 'program for 1979-80. A separate attempt to include students 

' attending private institutions in other state-funded assistance programs was ° 
defeated in the legislature. 

The legislature has, authorized creation of a new state agency to operate a 
student loan guarantee^ program. A public nonprofit ctirporation will also be 
established to issue revenue bonds and to operate a secondary market or 
direct lending program. The 1979 legislature appjropriajed funds to continue 
.an optometry student grant program providing support for 20 students to 
pursue courses oHstudy in- optometry through the .WICHE* student 



exchange program. 



During a9'?9 the legislature* made 'permanent the Colorado undergraduafte 
fellowship program, pfevitnisly authorized for .a•.#|^l, period of three year^- 



'Western Inlerstate Ccimmissibn for Higher F;ducntioh,>^ 
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The program authorizes the exchitfige of^iqi'to 50 undergraduate stud^ts 
per 5i^ear with otfter states, with a reciprocal waiver of nonresident tuition 
differentials. One of the issues identified in the 1978 master plar) as inquiring 
additional study concerned tlie level of state support apprpprl^te for 
intercollegiate athletics. The commission staff is completing this yeaca study 
of this issue as it related to the variety of athletic endeavbrs associajted witl> 
' the higher education enterprise, , ^ ^ * 
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In response to its atati\tory .mandate to **develop a linifjgd prcigram of 
extension offerings, . . . and , _ integrate the ^^nriion' f^Mtiofisjof state- 
supported institutions of higher ^education/* the com^issSTn published a 
1579-80 revisioi( of tli^ manual, Outreach Policies. Amox\g the pdlides is one 
Reflecting the agreement with military base education directors inj the state 
under which the directors m^e first cajl* on appropriate Qoloradb outreach 
institutions for instruc.tion -needed by the personnel they serv€t. Wnder this 
policy, the outreach institution assigned tha service area in which each base 
is located provides the needed services;;^nles6 it is linabL| to do so. In that , 
event, the education director contacts the commission- for refeijal to 
^ appropriate altem;ative outreach institutions. Out-of-state institutions are 
invited to deliver the instruction only wheij it has been detenpined that 
Colorado institutions cannot. - ' 

• ' • ' 

In. April 1979 the commission aut^rized the establishment ):)f a task force 
to study the iniplications for higher etiucation of new developments in the 
area of electronic technology. The task force, which will be asked to report 
its findings and recommendations io the commission by July 1981, is 
charged ' to - project the development of the various media technologies, 
, determine their potential impact on higher education and propose policies 
and procedures for the effective utilization of electronic technology in the 
state's higher education, dc^ery systems^. 
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The Board 9f Higher Education, a policy-making and coordinating Jboard 
created in 1977 to replace the Commission ftr Higher ^Hucation, consists of 
2(11 ^voting members, jof which 6 are appointed by the governor and 6, by the 
legislature: Additionally, there is a representative on the board of each of the 
five unit boards responsible for operation of the 22 institutions in the public 
system ancT for the granting of external degrees, a representative of the 
Conferen^ of Indepejident CollqJIs apd 2 students, elects by students at 
the two- md four-year institutions. The Commissioner of Education is an ex 
officio member. During 1978 the board completed staffing the agency, 
consisting of a commissioner, deputy commissifr\er and 24 professipnal staff 
members. The functiorv of the board are carried out* through four 
offices: budget and financial analysis, planning and academic affairs, 
management systems and statewide services wid the commissioner's office. 
Much of the board's work is accomplished thfough its committees, including 
finance and facilities,- planning imd student policy and an exei'uti've 
committee. In December 1978, in accordance with the enabling statute, an 
advisory council 6f business, educational and civic leaders was appointed. 
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Also mandated is a faculty advisory committee. The board A aided furthei;^in 
carrying out its responsibilities by ad^sory eornmittees ^n affirmative actibn 
anpl the concerns of the handicapped, . 

Many of the 4^ard*8 activities ttiis year ftave been oriented toward the J 
development of thd proposals and recommendations on system organization- 
related matters that the board must present to the legislfiture by 
September 1, 1979. Staff research, and studies on various aspect^f higher 
education, such as enrollment, facilities utilization, program duplication, 
tuition, and fees, student financial assistance, aid to independent college^ and 
oiher issues will form the basis for the board's proposals. The board fteld a 
number oF public hearings and a series of regionail soundings with business 
and eohtmanity leaders in\arious regions of ^the state to explore the needs - 
■for higher education and how to improve response. to those needs. Board 
members deliberated the major issues relating to structure and organization 
at a series of board virorkshqps. 

Among higher ediJication legislation passed during the 1*79 legislative session 
were 1) a m^ure that will .allow the BoaFd of Higher Education to accept 
privale <;<5ntributions to support board projects; 2) one adding a member 
representing the accredite'd proprietary schools fn the st^te to the Board of 
Higher Bdudation on OctoDer 1, 1979; and 3) an act eHminating th^ 10 
percent forgiveness on student loans previously available to students who 
cotitfileted the program for which, the loan was granted and who had yearly 
family incomes under $20,000. ^ ' . 

The appropriation for 1979-80 was $179.4 million, an increase of 1.16 
percent over 1978-79. The board's requested 1979-80 budget totaled $19B 
million. This appropriation, however, does not include either adjustwf&Fits for . 
collective bargainig, which will be allotted after pending negotiations are 
finalized, or a fuel needs adjustment to be allotted from a central account. 
TJie appropriation represents. 7.5 percent of the total state 'budget, but is 
expected'to reach approximately 8 percent after the adjustmen^ are made. 
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An estimafSd 11,000 Connecticut residents received student financial, 
assistance awards totaling approximately $9.1 million during* the 1978-79 
academic year. This amount includes approximately $825,000 in federal 
S^te Student Incentive Grant funds. Approximately $4.7 million provided 
financial assistance to students through the State's- program of aid to 
independent institutipns, and approximately $4.4 million supported seven 
other state student financial assistance programs. In addition to these 
programs, public colleges provide financial assistance by waiving tuitiofi for 
up to 10 percent of tfieir students. The appropriation tloei not reflect other 
board-administered programs thjit indirectly provide aid trfstudents enrolled 
in out-of-state schools of optometry or veterinary medicine. Students served 
by all programs attended over 325 institutions in 38 states. • 

■ Accreditation (authority to confer /degrees) was granted for thi first time to 
a proprietary Institution, Briarwood College,'^ formerly called Briarwood 
^iSchool for Women. In February 1979 the board adopted a policy to 
expedite the review and approval of new. pr6gram| on the basis of existing 
pertise. Institutiorxs eligible to pai^ticipate must Bb accredited by both the- 



ex 



state- and the New England Association of Schools and Colleges. Existing 
expertise is based on the relationship of the proj^sed program to exisling 
accredited offerings by level ( and discipline areas. Doctoral and post- 
baccalaureate professional programs are not included. 
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Totol enrollment (153,710) in Connecticut colleges anc) universities in** 
(^r^sed 1.35 iMrcent for fall 1,978 oVer fall 1977. Jhis inctease was due to 
ipcreases in part-time students and iijfi the numbeif of ^men participating in 
hi{(her education. Full-time lAuieVgifady ate. enrollment at public colleges 
(45;416) declined in ,1978 (3,7 pej^c^it) while full-time* undergr^gluate 
iA.ei)rollment at the independent, colleges (29,808) increased slightly (0.5 
percent). This was^tlfe third year that a decrease in full-tiihe enrollment 
occurred. Pairt-tjme undfer^Kraduate enrollment increased ^l3btH public f6.2 
perctot) and independent colleges (3.6 p^cent), an ijHterease of 5,4 percent 
over 1977; Total graduate enrollments increased in 



graduate 
and part-time (20^^21) students 



in both fu^Hime (9,030) 



^nf<^fre< 



A total of 26,784 degrees were confrared during the 1977-78 academic year. 
Of thes^, 1^,398 were granted ^y the, publicly ^upporte'd colleges. MaleV 
recipients accounlfed for 13,747 dt slightly mdre than half ok the.degrees. 
granted. Of tl|e total, approximately 4,200 ot tlje degrees were associate 
degrees from a tji?<j-year institution and 430 were doctdral degrees. The 
Board for Statfe Academic Awards,^ which helps students "to accumulate 
credits and of^eii^credit by exanr\j[natien» awarded 113 external degrees. 



Cooperative effbrtS between, the State Boar^f Education and the Board of 
Higher^ Education . have been expanded oohng the past year: An adult- 
vocational-technical education planning committee has!* been organized, 
chaired by -a business executive^and comix>sed .of"* members, representing. - 
business, industry, government,^ education and community .groups. T^his 
conlmitto/ will j)rovirie a status report on policy response and specific action 
to strengthen tljie delivery system for occupational education and 'training. 

The Board;pf Higher Education's 1979'state plan amendment for education- 
al information centers (EIC) establishes a statewide network of postsecon- 
dary education information and counseling providers. The board has 
endorsed r the position taken by. the State Higher ^EduCation Executive 
Officers j(SHBEO) that, to be cost effective, **center"Ahould bPinberpretedy 
not necessarily as a place, hut rather aj» an integr^Tted statewide effort to 
develop an effective network of information services. The board staff .will 
coordinate' the dissemination of information on network activities. The 
primary .component of the EIC netw6rk.will be a statewide information and 
refepral toll-free telephone service. The center's hot- line, will operate aaipart 
of an education/employment information, counseling and job placement 
cenjter in cooperation with the job senwe of the State Labor Department, 
th^ governor's special Comprehensive* Employment and Training Act 
prografti, the State department of Education and the State Occupational 
Infor9)$iioaCoordinating<iommittee. • 
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Delaw£lre Postsecondary E^ducation Commission 
1.22» N. Scott Street, Suite 1 

Wilmington, Delaware 19806 ' / ! ^ ' 

Johj^F. Corrozl, Executive Director 

Opening-'fairenroUment iti 1978 for postsecondary education in Delawfbre 
showed a negligible increase over l97T enrollment, reflecting a slight 
decrease in full-time and an increase in part-time enrollment. Appropriatiphs 
for postsecondary education included in the statjt's 1979-80 budget totaled 
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$62,068,4()Q, an"* increase of about 7 percent over the fiscal year 1979 
budget. Delaware State College was required by the state to submit a 
zero-based b4idget for 'its 1979-^0 budget request. All state agencies, 
incfyding pbstsecondary institutions, will utilize zero-based budgeting for 
theif 1980-81 requjBsts. . ^ , • • ' - . 

L^gislAion inquiring licensing of out-of-$tdte colleges offgrihg programs fn 
t)elaware .was enactect by the General Assembly in* Jilne. Th^^n^w law 
requires that the State Board of Education eiraluate and Approve courses- and 
^ programs of out-of-stat^ schgols. Previously^ qnly those colleges incorporat- 
ing in the stat^ required state board approval.. / * 

The 'state "Appropriation *for student' aict included in the 1979-80 budget 
totaled almost $2.5 million, an increase of 9 percent over the fiscal year 
1979 appropriation. Scholarship •recq)rocity agreements with the* states of 
^Pennsylvania and New Jersey were established. Authority for StateStudent 
Incentive Gran? programs and state grant programs was transferred from the 
State Board of Education to the Postsecondary Education Commission. A 
transfer of credit policy, th^ first, compisehensive statement of this kind for 
Delaware, was developecl jointly by the public colleges.' 

The Wilmingtoli and Stanton campuses of Delaware Technita^ and Commu- 
nity College haye taken .the first* steps in their planned administrative 
consolidati'bn by merging their continuing education divisions! The Board of 
Trustees plans to complete the overall consolidation by July 1980. 

Widener College of Bennsylvania was Ranted university status by the state of 
Pennsylvania. -Two units of Widener University — Brandy wine College and 
the; Delaware Law Schqol — are located in Delaware. Widenet's main campus 
is Ibcated in Chester,' Pennsylvania. ^ « 

- • ^ ■ 

The first presentation of statewide goals for postsecondary education was 

developed throi^h a series of public meetings. The Postsecondary "kducation 

^Commission will review and update the goal statements annually ^Delaware^s 

new educational information center program (EIC) is fUlly operational and 

functioning o4 a statewide basis. ^ 
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FLORID?^ . / ^ ^ • ^ 

State Department of Education 
• W. V. Knott Building* • , • 

Tallahassee, Florida 32301 . ' ^ 

Roger Nichols, Deputy Commissioner ' , , 

The following report was siibmitted by -the ' Postsecondary /^Educajfcion 
Commission (Charles p. Reed,' Director), from information supplied by Ihe 
Division of Community Colleges (Le6^G. Henderson, Director).and the Static 
University System of Florida (E. T. York, Chancellor). 

Passage of an omnibus highef education bill and the' 1979. appropriations act 
were the most significant events of the yeAr, perhaps the decade, for the 
State University System of Florida, ^olh ^ pieces *of legislation represent 
major advances toward^the system's long-range goal of achieving nationally 
reCogni;sed quality education. Significant ch^ges are contained in the 
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106'page higher education bill, which was signed by the governor on June 

A major provision of the *bill establishes ia joint legislative and* exeputive 
commission on postsecondary education to study a broad ranfi(e »of topics 
ii^uding governance^ organiza^on, facilities, program review 9fxd i$^$val, 
finance bf state postsecondary education and the. role otthQ in(tepend^nt« 
sector. The commission is required to make a report to ^ legisWtUre by 
March 1, 1980. Thfe bill also^requires £hat the Board of Regents adopt, a 
systemmde master plan by Oct^ei^l, 1979 that will identify service areas 
.for cbntinuing education and extension programs, and identify degree 
pro^anis to be offered at each university .^n addition, ^e plan is to include' 
recommendations concerning the '^uppe^ divisionv concept, cyfrently the- 
academic structure at four of the state universities. i 

• I ' •• ^ ^ 

A number of legislative actions resulted from tte findings and recommenda-. 
tions of the ••Commission on the Future of Florida's Public Universities/*^, 
citizen panel that studied the universiy system for 18 months and 'published 

^ its r^ort late in 1978. The commission found that Florida had mi(!de much 
progreisjs ""in the development of its university system/ but that there were 
some * serious' deficiencies. The state'^had* done much to provide acces\ toi 
highej^ education, but the task was onljr partially completed. JJnhancing the ' 

<. qqatffy of the public universities mus9take precedence over accommodating 
rttj^bers. Thus the phrase ••a task half done" became the theme of the 
syst;pm*s legislative/§[ovemmental relations program during 1978-79. Several 
changes recommended by the commission* were made in the area of funding 

» for the university system in the omnibus bill. In addition to enrollment- 
based appropriations, the bill requires a categorical funding piT^gram to be 
6stablishe(J, not directly related to student ertrolhneht. In an attempt to 
incifease funding stability, the bill introduces the corridor concept of funding 

' that will hold allocations to the universities* at a pYctdetermin^d level if an 
institution fails to meet its enrollment projection — withjn specified limits. 
The bill- al5o includes a formula for distribution of quality improvement 
funds.\ ' 

, An unusual, if not unique, approach to encouraging private support of the 
state universities, a $10 million eridoWment trust fund for eminent scholars, 
was established to pi^ovide state ••challenge'* fundg^to be matched by the 
universities on ^ orre-and-one-half to one basis by gifts .from private sources. 
Another feature pf the higher education bill is a state tuition voucher fund 
for qualified students who attend certain categories^ of private colleges and 
universities in the st^, an effort to attract .Tlorida^s bri^testr students to 

^.Florida institutions md to provide some tuition equalization between the 
public and private schools. * 

A number of functions formerly assigned to- the Board of\ Regents were 
delegated to the universities, a trend^ the regentsj^ave-promoied over the past 
several yeArs. Several inyc^roVements in managenpnt efficiency sought by the 
regents* were* incorporated into the higher education bill, including a 
provision that the State Department of General ^ervic^ wilt delegate to the 
l^tate University System functions and duties in such areas as buildiag 
* construction, approval of construption release of buil;lings, acquisition^ 
property and acquuitlqn of architectural services* 

In their 1979 legislative budget reqJest^ the Board of Regents solight specific ' 
categoripal^iunding for a variety it programs aimed at^improving program 
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quAlity, The legislature tesponded by appropriating some $68.2 million in 
.the educational, and general budget for 1979-^0 and $41^ milWon for 
1980-81 as "enhancement" funding. This reprtfs^nts an uivcrease over the ' 
1978-79 budget base of 19.4 percentXth'e first ye^ .aj[id 14.0 percent^ the 
second year of the bienniuiK Th€f legislature alscappropriafed approximate- 
ly $8 million afd $12 million for the biennium ds enhancement funding for 
the special budget units (agriculture, medicine, etc.). . ' • 



' M'hese enhancement fiindrf included $18 million for scientific and technical, 
'Veiiupment and $10 million for library acquisitions above the formula- . 
generated funds tor these purposes. Also included were lump-sum apj)ropri- 
ations of $9 'million the first year and $23 mUlion the second yealr for 
"quality'' improvement. Increased funjding for salary improvement work- 
load and Inflation adjustments were in 4ddition to the enhancement funding. 
^ for both the education and general an(W^ecial budget units. Altogether, the 
apprppijation increases were the largest history of the system. 

1$^ • ■ ■ ■ . 

The State University System's commiinteQt to assisting in improving the 
state*s economy was reinforced by the final report of the legislature's joint 
committee ^n "economic* policy/ which said, "The resources and expertise 
within tile State University System r€|)re8enfa source of grekt potential 
assistance to the stqte in its efforts to improve the economic well-being of its 
citizens and reflect our state's commitment to excellence in educational 
programs^; These resources and tailente should be utilized optimally by 
establishing an economic dev^opment Wistance program within the St^t? 
University System^" A research and development commission waB created td * " 
regulate th« development of unjiversity-related research parks. At this time 
four parks m^ve been authorized in four counties in cooperafipn with area 
universities.* 
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In^arch 1979, \he Board of Regents and the United Faculty of Florida 
'sighed what botl\parti^ called a landmark agreement that includes the 
nation's first negonated^alary schedule for public yryversity faculty and 
professional employees. The parties did not agree t6 a geneiral increase for 
the 5,000 faculty apd professional employees at the state universities, nor 
did the legislature/ provide a general increase. Instead, the legislature 
appropriated a 7 percent increase, which whs^ divided between incremental 
step increases, initial slotting costs, librariSH* special increases, fringe benefit 
improvement and discretionary salary iupreases for competitive recruitment 
and retention of faculty. A 6 percent increase in 1980-81 was similarly 
divided. / . ^ 
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Fall 1978 • enrollments in Florida community colleges pew to 190,726 
students, an increase over fall 1977 of 3.98 percent. However, estimated 
fuU'time equivalent (FTE) generation an},ounted to only 2 percent over the 
preceding year, thus continuing the pattern of mpdest head-count growth 
without a commeriSbrate growth in FTE ^enewtion. In 1978, the legislature 
adopted biennial budgets. The 1978-79 community college budget is 
$2i^0,8B2,341, a 12 percent increase ov^r the worth of an' FTE from the 
previous year. The 1979-80 budget (iitlls for dollar increase over this year's 
budget to $234,043,210 or $.2 percent increase. The proposed community 
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college budget also includes a $2,B miUion apbropriation for library bookd ^ 
and purchase of scientific and technical equipment 



The 1978 legislature .m(imdated the development of a, uniform coordinateji 
system of vocational education. By March 1979, a was developed that 
provides for \ommon dApifiitions, equitabl^ proc^edures for charging fees, 
comparable j^cenwnt ^nd follow-up evaluation infonnation and the 
integration of the component parts of a separate* vocational education 
management information system into the public Schools an^ community 
college management infoWatio^ 'system^. It is Ss^ljimated that it will cpst 
$40^000 to determinejthe impacts and feasibility of the policy, A policy 
study is proposed for 1979. Jhe Florida community colleges joined 
community coUegetf-around the country in attempting to convince federal 
ajathorities to modify aspects of the Federal Vocational Education Data/ 
System. Questions have been raised concerning the accuracy of the data 
produced by the system as well as the adminis^tive ^Tosts of ipaplementa- 

( . ^ ^ , . • * 

In 1978, the legislature directed the Sta^t* Department of/Efllfcation to study 
administrative/irtfltoctional ratios in .^'ommunity college^ and to make 
recommendations the 1979 legislatuf§. The .study^jccmcluded that there 
were legitimate differences between college administrator/faculty ratios 
within the system. The study recommerjfted to the legislature that the 
individual college's aboard of trustees b^,-*signed the I'esponsibility for 
staffing and developing personnel policies, and that the8d» decisions be at 
least partially based upon ^^rsonnel "and ptaffing study that would be 
conducted annually by the Divisibn pf Community Colleges. 
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Board of Jlegents of the University System of Georgia ^ f 
244 Washington Street, S.W. . * . . 

Atlanta, Georgia 3Q584 ' ' , 

Vernon D. Crawford^-Actirig Chancellor ." 

The University System of Georgia, composed of 32 universities and colleges, 
had /&\year of continued growth ilnd developrftent in the areas of 
undetgraNijate and graduate levels. The Board of Regentis authorized the 
conJefsicSibf Kennesaw Juniyi* College to senior college status effective in 
fall/ 1978. Enrollment in the University System decreased 1.9 percent ffdm 
the 1977 fall quarter to the -1978 fall quarter. In 1977, 127,125 students 
were enrolled and in 1978 the enrollment decreased to 124,767. 

New degree programs approved during the year included a mjaster of health 
education with^ a major \w physical therapy at the Mediiral College of 
Georgia, and » master .of science in genetics degree as well as a Ph.D. degree 
in molecular and population get^etics at the University of Georgia. On the 
baccalaureate level, new degree programs included a bachelor of science in 
health physics at the Georgia Institute of Technology and two - psychology 
and nursing.-- at Georgia Southern CoUege.Jn addition, majors in biology, 
geology and mathematics were, added at West Georgia College, and majors in 
education and political science under both the bachelor of science degree 
and bachelor of arts degree were approved for Kennesaw College. New 
associate- in science programs were approved for Armstrong State College, 
Columbus College, Alfcfany Junior College, Brunswick Junior College and 
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Daltjon /unior College. Daltoi:\ Junior College was ^Iso approved to offer a 
new associate <rf arts degree and two associaite of applied ^ciepce degrees. ^ 

Interest continues to be shown iiFcooperative programs and agreements., 
Dalton Junior College entered' into agreements with the^ University oif 
Georgia .and with Georgia" State University tD cooWinate vocational 
education degrees at the associate and baccalaureate^ levels. An associate in 
sci$*fte degree in mrtiical laboratory techrfqlogy was approved for Gainesville 
Junior College in cooperation with the North Georgia Technical and 
Vocational School. "N^acon Junior College in cooperation with the Macon 
Area Vojational-Technical School was^ approved to offer two new m^ors 
nder the associate in applied science degree. 
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total of 102 health professions prograips are now offered in 27 units of 
the^ University System with a '1978 *fall enrollment of 6,619. Nursiog 
continued to have the largest enrollment with over 3,100 students pursuing ■ 
associate, baccalaureate or master's degrees. There jvere five new programs 
approved ilurin^ the year and in December 1978, a 'lO-year plan for the 
further dw^pnjint of Armstrong State College as regional health " 
orofessiotts education center was approved. . ' . • 

• ^ . ' - • ' ... " • 

Public service programs conducted in the system during 1977-78 reflec,ted a 
high degree of awareness at the institutions of the need for extensive and 
diverse forms of higher education beyi;<pd those 'provided in the classjCoom 
and laboratories of traditional Campus settings. During the year, 9,434 
nondegreQ jedntinuing education programs were conducted with 4.8 million 
participants for 8.4 million participant hours. Typical programs cond^fct^d^ ..; 
included, conferences, seminars, short; courses,' workshops, symposilimS, 
institut^i'^hibits and demonstrations of techniques. There was progress in 
the system's program to facilitate increased use by state government agencies 
of public sirrvice programs and' more than 10^360 persons participatfeU in ^88' 
^j^elopment and training programs conduc||0 for these agencies. • ' 

The major resf arch effort of the system takes place in the four university- i 
level institutions.- Some 2,700 proposals totaling more than $173 million, 
were submitted to funding agencies during 1977-78 and over 1,900 grants 
totaling $82 million were* awarded in support of previously proposed 
research activity. ^ ' .' " 

•» • ■ « 

'The tests required in the regents' testing program of all undergraduate 
students in all institutions continue to be of inestimable value. These tests, 
which include the writing of an essay, have served to strengthen the English 
composition program in the state by placing' a greater emphasis on basic 
literacy. Tliey are .administered at the system levet and each institution 
provides remadiation for those students having difficulty with, th* tests. 
Students who have not passed the regents' test by the time tljey have earned 
1105 quarter credit hours (excluding physical^'education activity courses and 
ROTC) are limited to taking only remedial or review English reading and 
writing courses until they do pass the regente' test. During 1978 enrollment ^ 
' in the University System's required special studies program reached almost 
13,000 and test scores and student girades indicated that students were 
benefiting from the program. The system's basic skills examination in 
reading, mathematics, English grammar and writing was developed over the 
past two years and now serves as the systemwide placement test. 

* 

A total of 124 students from institutions of the University System 
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^ participated iri the 1979 studies tbroad program. Thirty-seven were enrolled 
in R6me; 32 jji Dyo^, France; irk Brtftngen, Germany; 12 in Valencia, 
Spain; and 13 in Mexico Cfity. All'^c^es provided .stud&ts an opportunity 
f(^r in^nsive on-site language andcuit^ study while they earned 15 quarter 
hours of "on-caijpus" acadehjio cTiedit:. - ^ r ,.. 

The 1979 legislative session yras a relatively quiet one insofar as thje 
University System' was concerned; There were oply 34 bills and. resolutions 
affectirtg system operations that were passed and signfed into Jaw by the 
governor- Most of thl» legislation was routine — such as amendments to the. 
T^chers^ Rietirement System law, re^lutipns commending several long-time 
employees of the Universijiy' System, etc. Among other bills of interest to 
higher education that passed were: 1) an act creating the Georgia Council for 
lEnergy Resources;, 2) a resolutioh creatiilg" the Wucatiomd accountability' 
subcommittee to consult with appropriate' educational bodies and organiza-^ 
ttons and submit recommen^tions on accountability meastires in evfery 
segment of Ihe state's edupatiqj^al program; 3)' an act requirin^g the issuance 
^of a certificate *hf need before any new institittiorial health services dr 
facilities are developed in the state; 4) an aot regulating advertising by 
clarifying the use of the term I'Doctor" or "Dr/', by requiring individual^ 
• who use such terihs ta designate the degree to whichiie/she is ehtitled by 
reason of his/her diploma from a school or other entity; 5) a proposed 
ipiendment to the Georgia Constitution authorizing the General Assembly 
to create a public authority in Thomas County to operate an institution of 
higher education in that county (to be voted on by the general public at the 
1980 gen6ral election); 6) a resolution authorizing the State' Department of 
Audits and the Office of Planning and Budget to develop rules and 
regulations governing travel expenses of state employees; T^a resolution 
creating the charitable contributions study committee to determine whether 
charitable organizations shall be required to account' to and inform donors as 
to how donations are spent; and 8) a resolution creating the legal drinking 
age study committee to conduct a thorough study of the alcohdl abusein.. 
Georgia in an effort to ascertain the most appropriate legal drinking age for 
the state. ^ 

/ . . '. 

HAWAII ' . , 

-• » - , . 

Postsecondary Education Commission . ' 

2444 Dole Street 

Bachman Hall, Room 124F* ' . 
Honolvlu, Hawaii 96822 

Nils K. Ueki, Executive Director « 

Again this year, an annual report wias not received from the University of ^ 
Hawaii System. .The following brief report was submitted by the State " 
Postsecondary Education Commission (1202 commission). 

During fiscal year 1979 the Postsecondtfry Education Commission funded 
seven projects under the provisions of\Title lA of the federal Higher 
Education Act. These projects will provide cohimunity leadership training, 
assist developmentally disabled adults, to better cope with today's society, 
assess continuing education needs of rural areas in the state and provide 
appropriate education programs afid assist disadvantaged women in the 
community to become mqre economically and socially self sufficient. The 
commission also continued its administrationVof Title VIA of the Higher 
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Education Act and in its role as the veterans' training approval agency for 
Hawaii.. ' • > " . 

During the year.the commission assisted 1,471 students to ease their school 
finance burden with funds provided by the jointly funded (federal and state) 
,State Student Incentive' Grant program. The commission conducted an 
inquiry into the feasibility and desirability Of creating a state agency or 
designating a private nonprofit agency to guarantee studetit loans^ made by 
private 'lenders. The commission alst) concl\^ed its first financial aid 
personnel training program under £he jointly furioea (federal "and state jhState 
Student Financial Aid -Training Program (SSRA*TP)\ 

Ip 1978-79, the Postsectjndary* Education Commission published two major 
dacumwis: 1978 Updat^ A Supplement to the 1^77 Master Plan for 
Postsecondary Education m Hawaii, published under Title XII of the Higher 
Education Act; and. a 'D/recfory of Postsecondary Education Institutions in 
Hawaii, also under Title xh. 
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State Board of Education . 

Len B, Jordan Building, Room 307 ' ' 

650 West State Street 
- ' Boisewldaho 83720 

Milton^mall, Executive Directof 

In November Idaho voters approved an initiative that when imple- 

mented on January 1, 1980, will limit property taxation to 1 percent of 
" market value. As a preliminary step toward implementation, the legislatuye 
approved $26.2 million of property tax relief for fiscal year 1980 through 
the public 3C^hQ0_l support fprmula^^^t^^ from state sources 

of revenue. The availability of state general account funds for fiscal year 
1981^ will depend on the extent to which the legislature decides to use state 
revenues to mitigate the loss of pxpperty tax revenues ort school districts or 
local units of government. •> 

In preparation for^the 1979 legislative session, the gdvernbc directed each 
; state agency, anci^institution to prepafe budget contingency plans showing 
effects of reductions of up to 30 percent of the 1978-79 funding. Later, the^ 
State Board pf Education directed preparation ol its own reduction plans, 
requiring each institution to show the impacj; of funding at levels dowil to 90 
percent of the appropriation for fiscftl year 1978-79. After several months of 
" work, the board also approved two sets of personnel policies — one 
establishing appointment and employment policies and the other outlining 
conditions for and implementation of a declaration of financial exigency 
when a reduction in the employment force is required. The poUpy defines 
"financial exigency'' as a "demonstrably bona fide, imminent financial crisis 
that threatens the viability of an agency, institution, office or department as 
a whole, or one or more of ifc programs, (^epartments of instruction or othe^ 
distinct units, and which cann6t be alleviated by less drastic means than a 
reduction in the employment force/* In such cases, the board ''shall m|ike 
' every effort consistent with the financial exigency to preserve sound 
academiO' excellence at its institutions and to preserve Spwnd academic 
excellence a^ its institutions and to preserve the primary mission of its 
agencies, offices andxlepartments.*' 
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For fiscal year 1979*80, the legislature appropriated a lump sum of $68:a^ 
million for, general education programs at the four higher education 
institutions. Thgt total^nduded $59.6 million in state funds. The appropria* 
tion also included a sum ctf $586^000 in miscellaneous receipts, to be raided 
throu^ tuition increases, and authorized the four ihstitutions to carry over 
up tgk^ $500,000 in fiscal year 1978-79 funds into the next fiscal year. 
Another $100,000 was appropriated for the State Board of Education 
cBntingency fund, ml!§nded to cover emergency needs at institutions and 
a^ncies under board supervision. For fiscal yelr 1979^80, the two public 
junior, colleges also received funds totaling $.3,564,800 for general education 
and retixdment programs. ^ - , - 

' "-^ ' ' . 

The 1979 legislature approved a resolution directihg the joint finance and 
appropriations committee to limit fiscal yeaDi|pf9-80 personnel ccfits to the 
197fi-79 dollar amount — hoAvever, the higMFeduolition institutions were 
exempted from this requirement, ^^ile no amount was specifically 
-appropriated for salary or cost-of-living tfioreases, the board later authorized 
each institution and agency to set aside an {imount equal to 7 percent of 
personnel cost requirements 4f or salary ac^ystments. For higher education, 
distribution plans varied from, campus to campus, ,anc^ included some 
combination of cost-of-living, longevity and ilierit adjustments. * 

While reallpcatihg the lump sum fijical year 1979-80 appropriation among 
the four higher education institutions, the board heard three of the foui;. 
presidents say that a declaration of financialjOKigency was not need^^or the 
fiscal year. Recognizing budgetary ^ problems facing Lewis-Glark State 
College; the board agreed to review ! the budgets diimig fall 1979 to see 
. whether such a declai^ation might be necessary. Twd University of Idaho 
special programs (agricultural research and the cooperative extension service) 
did receive declaratiohs of tinancial exigency «when fiscal year 1979:8^ 
appropriations fell shgrt^of program needs. The general education budge ts^A* 
the ^ four higher education injlitutiQjns vyere balance^ by attrition 
nonrenewal of annual contracts. ^0 

As- Idaho's Posflsecondary Education Commission, the State Board of 
Education, has begun a long-range planning sCiidy itfing ad hoc advisory 
committees, staff support and a steering committee comprising"" three board 
members. During 1978-79, ad hoc committees studying demographics, 
programs, access, facilities and financing submitted recommendations to the 
commission. During 1979-80 the ad hoc commit^e foir delivery systems and 
futi^re planning should complete its work and the board plans to hold a 
series of public hearings on a draft plan before making final decisicms. The 
plan will consist of IQ-year goals and interini objectives, and will be* reviewed 
annually for modification if necessary. 

• • . 'V- . 

Idaho, which does not have a medical school, participates in the WAMF ■ 
(Washington, Alaska, Montana; Idaho) Regional Medical Program, of th^ 
University of Washington school of medicine through a contractual 
agreement that guarantees Idahoans access to 20 seats per year^.WAMI 
emphasises family and niral practice and allows students to spend th(^ first 
year of study on the University of I(|aho campus. The legislature al89 has 

^entered into an agreement wit^ the University of Utah medical school to 
guarantee five seats each year for Idaho students supported by state funds. 
Idaho also participates in the Washington-Oregon-Idaho Veterinary medicine 

4 cooperative program, with Idaho allowed to fill up to 15 seats each year. In 
1^79 the legislature directed the State Board of Education to i 

■.. • ^^ ' ■■ ' ' ■ 
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tuition by $600 per year for the WAMI program ($1,629 effective next year) 
and by $400 per year for the\et6rinary:me<Jicine program ($1,429 effective 
^n ext year). 'Also undei: boar^supervision are the family practice residency (a 
' '^hree-year post-degree prqgram),' the contw^ctual dental training program^ 
with Creighton University and administration o^^§tate funding>ior Idaho's* 
participation in the WICHE* exchange program in areas of dentistry, 
' physical therapy, occupational therapy, optometry and. graduate nursing. 

* The State Board 6f Education endorsed thtf concept of alloan repayment 
program* for students entering medical education programs with ^tate 
support and drafted legislation to .implement a plan. Due to conflicts 
between interested departments, th*e. legislation was not presented to the 
1979 session, but the board is continuing its work on liimilar proposals. The ^ 
legislature did, however, enact a board-proposed bill to amend Idaho's 
residency-for-tuition statutes, changes intended* primarily to clarify and 
simf)lify residency requirements. Idaho doesmot charge resident tuition, but 
residency may be obtained by >onp who livS^in the state for 12 nipnths. 
However, the legislation also placed a five-year residency requirement on 

" applicants for the state-supported medical education programs. * 

During the year the board approved after .a public hearing a policy providing 
guidelines for termination of postsecondary vocational education programs, 
/^uch programs^may be discontinued if funding is insufficient, if enrollment 
drops below standard and if career oppor*tunities are not available for 
students in the area of training. ^ ' ^ 



Fall X978 enrolln^nt reports sHowed 22,708 students enrolled in postsecon- * 
dary academic programs, 3,303 enrolled in junior college academic programs, 
2,519 enrolled in c'ontinuing education and 2,902 enrolled in postsecondary 
vocational education programs. ^ ^ 
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Following adjournment of the legislature in July 1978, the governor signed 
into law appropriation bills for higher education operations and grants 
totaling $flB8.3 million. This represented an 11.5 percent increase over fiscal 
year 1978 appropriations. However, the final appropriations signed by the v 
governor were $17.1 million less than Board of Fligher Education original 
recommenaations and $78.1' million less than requested by institutions and 
programs. The final ap^opriationsjncluded resources for an 8 percent salary 
increase for all public university, andj^college^(lfipk)yees with an additional 2 
percent for lower-paid civil service empfoyefs. ^ 

■ . ' - ^ ^ 

For higher education capital improvements,^ the governor signed apprdpria- 
tions totaling $60.3 million compared to a board recommendation of $125.1 
. million.* The board's capital project priorities in fiscal 1979 were remo^ling, 
-including projects related to safety ^nd for the handicapped ;^Pergy 
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conservation; complel^ui^Hof new buildings or newt:^ remodeled buildings; 
community* college^* CQy^stnlction related to existing enrollments; and 
urgently needed rem||^ ' ^ • * 

In . Jahualy ,197» the BosurS of Higher EdijicatiOn recommended t6 the ' 
' governor and legislature a fiscal 1980 operations and grants budget totallog^ 
$1,047.5 miHibn-, which was an increase of $9^ million or a 9.7 percent 
% increase Qver fiscal 1979. Tuition increases of $48 for undergrad^c^tes ahd 
$64 for graduate and professiona^9tadmts were recommended. Por capital 
improvemehta^the board recommended $94,3 million in new si>endihg. The 
board was requested by the governor in f^ebiru&iy'to allocate a budget of 
$893.2 million in general revenue funds for operations ahd grants for fisclsd 
year 1980. Jhk Was some $30 million" less;,, than* what the board hdd 
recommended. The. ^vemor's, original Ijudgeb*^ would have allowed Hqt 
funding of an average 6.2 percent salary .incre^se'for faculty salaries and. 
^grants of up to $1,750 for student^* receiving Illinois State Scholarship* 
Comm'ission (ISSC) awards. * , . • ' . 

■ V. ^ 

: In April the governor dnnouno^d an additional allocation of $9.3 million in 

higher education general fund* for 1979-80.' iTiiis jedditional fu^din if 

.approved', would fully fund two of the board's maj<^ priorities for the 

"Upcoming fiscat^year — an average 7 percent salary iner?a^ for facvilty and 

staff m public colleges and universities, and grants up to $1,800 Cor students 

receiving ISSC awards: These increased funds are a result* of cost savings 

realized in higher education spending in the current fiscal y'ekr^. . 

» ... ^ ■ . \ ^ 

4^ ■ , ^ 

Total degree headcount enrollment in 'Illinois colleges and universities for fall 

1978 was 663,557 compared to*671,231 fpr fall ld77. Public community 

college enrollment decreased by 2 percent and public universities decreased 

by 0.7 percent. Enrollments in private institutions increased slightly, by 0.2 

petcent. DuriAg the past year the Board of Higher Education approved 23 

new associate degree programs and 33 new certificate programs at 'th^ 

community college leveV. For public universities, the board approved 15 new 

' degree programs and 8 administrative units. The board also recopimended 
against initiating 14 university programs and deferred consideration of 14 

' others. Two existing programs were terminated as a result of new program 
approvals, and one admir^istrative unit was terminated as a^ result of approval 
of a new unit. In addition to reviewing and approving new program reqi^ests, 
the board has the responsibility to review existing institutional programs and 
mafte recommendations to the respective governing boards regarding the 
justification of these program's. Over the past 'year, this review process has 
become a more integral part of the total program review function of the 
board and its staff. ^ ' > 

The annudl financial aid survey ^ioi^ducted by the board indicated a total of 
$435.1 million in financial aid available „to students during fiscal year 1978. 
Of the ^total aid available, $^39.7 million or 32.1 percent was ppovide^ by 
the state. The federal government was responsible for $126.1, million or 29 
percent, of th^ aid, $l01.5 million or 23.1 percent came from institutions 
and $67.7 million or 15.6" percent was provided by other source^. The board 
also* conducted)»for the Arst time, a survey of the availability of financial aid 
at proprietary institutions. The reslUting report indicated ^that two-thirds of 
all finam^l aid provided to students ih- the proprietary school in Illinois 
coines from the federal govenjriiept 'In the form of the Basic Educatiolhal 
O^prtunity Grants (BEOG) and the Federally Inspired Student Loan (FI^L) 
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As a part of its ongoing planning responsibilities, the Bbarid of Higher 
Education authdris^ed several studies that were comjpleted over the past year. 
These studies include organized research at public'^universitiecr, librarj^ 
resources and services and a study *of adult learners. Finat reports and; 
recommendations 'were received on qt these topics in late 1978. Plana 
were approved by ;the: board, for reviewing organized research programs on a 
continuous basis and plans were also ap^roved'for j^hasing out^^tate support 
to auxUi|ury enjberpri^e service^. A^pilbt program for library resource sharing 
was implemented as a result of that particular study. In fall 3^978 tlie board 
;also adopted recommendations for. phasing out remedial education in the 
. staters universities ^and mandatirtg this, responsibility ito the two-year 
community colleges. ' | - ^ 
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The Board of Higher Education has considered the 
enrollment declines resulting from a* projected decrei 
22^year^old population. Issues related to expanded comjf 
of ^tudents, pwductivity, oppDrtunities for coot 
financing higher education and the impact on faCul 
analyzed to determine appropriate plm^ning and poUcVgrefi 
past year, the board emphasized planning and budgeting as a means for 
improving program quality in the face bf predicted^enrollment declines of 
" the 1980s. ^ * • 

The Resource Allocation arid Management Program (RAMP) planning and 
budgeting tool used for public universities has been computerized as part of 
the management information system data base used by the board staff. Much 
of the data submitted in RAMP^is now in computer readable format and a 
large number of budget summary and amjlytical reports, have been developed 
for use on the system. As a part of the budgeting dnd planning emphasis, the 
board has again conducted studies and analyses of faculty: salaries at Illinois 
institutions and other similar peer institutions. These reports were in a 
reponse to a legislative resolution aa well as being initiated by board staff. 

New studies initiated during the current year but not yet completed i)iclude 
a study of financing of community, colleges and a review of the issues 
involved in student access apd choice 4n postsecoigdary education. In 
response to a request by the governor, the board through its health 
education commission, developed three programs designed to provide 
incentives to increase minority student enrollments in Illinois. Amendatory 
legislation that would be required! tb implement these programs has not yet 
been 4ntroduced in the legislature. 

Effective January 1, 1979, the Board of Higher Education assurped the 
responsibility for . institutional and degree program approval for private 
degree-granting institutions jin Illinpis. Rules and guidelines for administra- 
tion of the responsibilities are beirjig developed. ^ 

During fiscal 1979 the Board of Higher^ Education allocated $440,00Q^of its 
Higher Education Cooperation'' A^t funds to four educational television 
• Consortia. The*^ funds were i^ed (Primarily for preparation of Federal 
Comnjunicatic^ Commission (FCC) applications and staffing for facilities 
planning andprogtamming services. The boa/d has. agjjdn requested state 
funding for l^TS-^SO to support ongoing development of educational 
television. ^ ''^'^ * 

^ Reorganization in higher education c^tinued to be considered this year by 

^ - r V p. , • 
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the legislative task force on govemmentid ^organization. Some specific plans 
wer6 introduced for debate. :Ho\never^ no legislation has been intro^Juced to ; 
implement chaAges in the current stndcture. * 
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/ The 19'?9 "session of the General Assembly approved increases 7.9 percent 
Sar 1979-80 and %! percent for 1980^81 in the state appropriations for ^ 
pimlic postsecondary educatioti. The Commission for Higher Educatioii had 
recommendejpi state appropriation increases of 8;5 percent and 94 percent 
for fiscaU^years 1980 and 1981, respe^iVely. the institutional, operating , 
budget rec^ests and the commission's budget recommendations for the 
1979-81 bietinium were^repared follov/ing a new set of budget procedures. 
The requested expenduGres were presented in two formats — a seryices- 
' oriented approach and the traditional expenditure object approach. vThe 

• seryice8:K>rientad approach included the inS^ructton, research and psjlfyixc 
service ca^j^ies of educational services with various, program areas 
identified within each major service category/ Much of the data needed to 
prepare the services-oriented budgets ^as available from a recently com- 
pleted cost information study in which all the public institutions jpartici- 
pated. In ^e revised budgeting procedures the institutions presented iheir 
expenditure^ level cha^iges in four primary categories: enrollment change, 
quality improvement change, program change and price inflation Chang?. 

Ttd commission re^commended and the legislature supported expenditure 
ac^tments based on antiquated enrollment change^. The technique used to . 
calculate the expenditure adjustments yvas essentially a marginal cost- 
marginal revenue approach whrfe some fraction of' the average cost per 
student was used; The approach*^ relied on the estimates of full-time 
equivalent enrollments, arihual percentage changes, in the enrollments and 
the average fuUfHost ' f or various program categories^ Approximately $3.3 
million was added to the expected institutional expenditures for expected 
enrollment increase of 2.4 percept during the 1979-81 period. The 
J^stitutions were asked to identify particular projects that, if funded, would 
^materially improve the (Quality of instruction, research or-public service. The 
. commission reviewed requests totaling closef to $29 rfilllion for the 1979-81 
biennium and recommended approximately $8 million. The legislature 
approved slightly over half the commission's recommended amount. 

The , legislature supported a commission recommendation df aboOt $1.5 

* million to provide start-up funds for newly approved aVademic programs for 

' the 1979-81 period. For academic program^ that will be approved during the« 
riext two'years, particularly in the vocational/technical area, the commission 
suggested a special appropriation so that the programs would have sufficient 
start ups funds. However, the legislature ^id not support this fecommenda^ 
tion. • , , * ' 
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The largest single component of budget change is due tc^ price inflation and 
^ close to 90 percent of the approved budget change is the r^^sult of price 
inflation. Encompassing sallies and wages, fping^ benefits, supplies and 
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■ oquipiment and ehergy-related resources, the price inflation component of 
budget Change reci&ived a 7.5 percent- increase for 1979-80 and a 7.4 percent / 
increase for 1980-81 ."The legislature assumed a 6,3 percent average annual 
salaries aAd wages increase in the appropriation process. It was felt, however, 
that this Would triinslate to a 7 percent annual incirfement for continuing . 
employees at the universities ,alld colleges and firinge benefi|s were assumed 
^to increase at a 9.5 percent aj/cirage Annual rate for the 1979-81 period, 

The legislature provided additional monies for the institutional 8tuc|ent aid * 
comppnent of the* operating budgets to support increased expenditures- for 
statutory fee remisions. The need for increased support was<)rimarily related 
to the assumed increase -in 'slfehdent tuition and fees for the 1979-81 
biennium. To help offset assifmed expenditure increases, the legislature 
in(kcated that the public institutions should increase their tuition and fee 
rates by approximately 7 petterit per year for 1979-80 and 1980-81. This 
poliey is consistent with thtf tuition and fee rate hikes for tii^ 1977-79 
period in that the'^tudent's share of the increasing education al costs sh<^uld 
remain -relatively Constant. St^deoit tuition and fee revenues comprise abo'Ut 
28 percent of the revenues included in the operating budgets. 

Recognizing that the Qeneral Assembly does not set specific spending levels 
for the public institutions, there are in certain cases clear signals given 
regarding expected institutional action. Following this ^•patterns of account- 

, ability '' concept, the commission recommended a set of adjustments to 
institutional base budgets primarily to adjust for differences between actual 
and projected levels of enrollment and student fee revenue associated with 
expected rate increases. Accountability adjustments were also recommended 

. to correct some differences between actual debt service requipments and 
previously estimated needs. Finally, adjus^ents in the base year federal 
unrestricted revenue component were recoramehded because more current ^ 
information was available. The legislature supported the commission's 
recommended accountability adjustments in the budget prpcesflJ, 

SpejL»i^ line-item appropriations for a set of medically oriented programs at 
Indian^ Univ^lty and agriculturally oriented prograins at Purdue University 
WQ^fe increasdll for the 1979-81 period by 23.5 percent and 34.4 percent, 
respectively, ^n energy technology program was approved to study new and 
jexisting technology using agricultural, forestry and waste products. The 
^commisrfion r^cfommended several- Special funds to correct some apparent 
deficiencies in the existing budgelt!i^ process. One was intended to provide' 
start-jup funcfing. for new academic programs approved and initiated between 
budget periods. Another special fund, was irecoVnmended to handle th^ 
inflaUonary impact on construction costs if the annual rate of inflation wps 
. greater than '9 percent and less than 12 percent. Neither of these specifiWOnd 
•recommendations received funding. No additional monies were provided for 
the student aid prcTgrams administered Uy the State Student Assistance 
Commission. Somp'^additional funds were provided for the administrative 
expenses ojF the Student Assistance Commission. 

' The General' Assembly appropriated $17.4 million for 1979^81 for general 
repaid and rehabilitation projects g^erally adhering to the commission's 
recortimendations. Approximately $11.5 million was appropriated for the^ 
biennium for major repair and rehabilitation projects. This was slightly lesp 
tiiah.the commission's fecormnenfjed level. The commission ^pcommended 

r $91Ji million for new constilictipn projects. The projects were ranked in 
priortty -order following? a rjjhking $cheme that examined the nature of a 
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proposed facility and whether a proposed laoility was intended to replace 
existing space or add to existing space. Enrollment growth patterns were also V^ 
considered. The General Assembly elected tO au^orize banding to finance 
the construction of $78.6 million in new facilities and only $16Q,090 was 
approved as A cash appropriation, A total of $745,000 was appropriated for 
land acquisition during r the 1979-iol period, the same as the amount^ 
recommended by th6 comtpission* 

'the 6eneral. Assembly appropriated $260,000 for Indiana Vocational 
Technical College to undeHake a feasibility/needs assessment study^ for a 
new. regional facility. The cqmmission had not recommended funds for this 
purpose since another mechanism currently exists for obtaining planning • 
funds for new facilities. , • 

A number of special studies were Initiated by the commission during . 
1978*79 with additional..«^|pdies and the continuation of previous studies 
planned for 1979-80, A n^w student information ^stem wias implemented 
and to date has produced a considerable; amount of useful information, A 
V survey of approximately 10,000 students was conducted to,l6arn more about 
the net price students pay for their education and how this pricing structure 
differs by various factors including demographic and institutional character- 
istics. This net price survey will be repeated during'the coming year.^^Thp 
commififsipp contracted for a survey of adult learning/participation; the 
results, of which have been quite*^ ehli^ tuning. Proposed future studies 
include a 8tu(|y of Indiana college pa]:};icipation rates, a facihties condition . 
survey, a study of the equipment and computer replacement funding needs 
and a statewide study of nursing education. 
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The 1979 legislature enacted several bills j^at will directly affect the Board 
of Regents and the institufons under its jurisdiction, including authorization 
of appropriations of $237,997,000 for opeirating the universities. This 
represents a 12.9 percent Increase over the $210,765,394 appropriated in 
1978. This amount includes $440,000 for enrpllment increases over the last 
several years and $100,000 funding for the external degree (bachelor of 
libKlsal^ftdies) approved in 1977. An additional $400J900 was appropriated 
to replace federal fund losses. Area schools received ^42,168,500 in 
applropriations in 1979, a 13.8 percent increase over the $37,050,000 
received in 1978. 

Capital appropriations for the reger^t institutions for 1979 total $41,111 
million. This figure includes $4.25 million in tuition replacements, $3.5 
million for a program to make the campuses accessible to the handicapped, 
$4,675 million for programs for energy conservation and $300,000 for 
equipment for the colleges of engineering. 

The 1979 legislature ; increased its support of three need-based state 
scholarship and grant programs administered by the College Aid Commission 
with appropriations totaling $14,550,000 for the 1979-80 school year and 
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$15,600;000 for the 1980-81 year, this represents a 13 percerit iricrease in 
funding for the fi^st year and an additional 8 percent for the second year of 
the bi^nium. The maximum award wider the tuition grant progirign for 
private^ college students was increased firon).$l;BO(Uo $1,600 for 197£i^80 
and $l,700,,for 1980jQit-The oeed-based. programs Will be supplemented in 
1979-80 by $802,092 in federal funds ^nder the State Student Incentive 
Grant program. The. College Aid Commission also received $120,000 to > 
continue contracting with out-of-state colleges for the admission pf Iowa 
residents to opto'metry'* program?;, $1:2 million for the purpose of assuring 
admission and education of Iowa residents at the College of Osteopathic 
, Medicine and Surgery in Des- Moines, and $20,000 to contract' with 
out-of-state colleges for the admission of Iowa residents to podiatry 
programs. .. • ■ m ' ' . ' 

Enrollment figures compiled by the Iowa Coordinating CoupcU for Post-Hij^- 
School Education for fall 1978 shoMrthat the number of students in 
postsecondary educatioa'in Iowa was vpby 1-1 iJercent/as compared with b , 
2.5 percent increase reported in fall 1977. In generid; growth in various ' 
sectors either slowed or decreased, the only exception being m the two-year 
(a^ea) colleges that gained 1.3 percent, after remaining virtually stable last^ 
yrfar. Public universities grew 1,1 percent, compared to 3.7 percent in 1977, 
and independent colleges and universities 1.6 percent, compared to 3-4 
percerft in 1977. Professional and technical college enrollment decrMsed O ^ 
percent, compared to a 3.5 percent loss in 1977. Finally, privajt? junior 
colleges, wl^ich grexy the most in 1977 (T^A^ercent), decreased by 1.1 
percent in 1978. The percentage increase in^fiew*^ was down in every 
sector of postsecondary education in Ibwa in lSJf8 — from 8.25^ percent in 
public universities to O.ds from 3.4 p*y[Cfii3lin independent colleges and 
universities t€^^ minus 0.1; from 7.1 percent inaTea schpol^ and community 
colleges to 0.9; and from 11,4 percent in private jumQrcolleges to minus 12 
percent. ^ 
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*The 1979 legislature approved $218.9 million in appropriations from the 
state general fund for regents institutions for fiscal year 1980. This amount 
represents a 9.6 percent increase over the genei^ fund appropriation for last 
year and was 1.7 percent less than the amount recommended by the 
governor. Total funding including auxiliary enterprises tbtaled $416.2 
million or 9 percent over 1979 funding. Capital improvements for the year 
from the state general, federal revenue sharing and state education building 
funds wfere financed in the amount of $26.8 million. The 6.5 percent faculty 
salary ifherease recommqnded by the Board of Regents received full support 
by the legislature, while its 6 percent recommended increase in other 
operating expenditures^for the public institutions was also approved. 

The 1979 legislative session saw the Kansas legislature continue funding for a 
' number of contractual arrangements with other states for the admission of 
Kansas students into professional schools tlot available in Kansas. The 
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osteopathic medicine Ingram initiated two years ago and which proviidad 
for admiflaion of 10 students the. first year and 26 this year was changed to 
provide for admission of ^2 students next year. Admission of 10 students in 
colleges of optometry, and, 45 in colleges of dentistry we^e, continued 
unchanged. 

A proposal to change the student residency requirement from one year to 
six months in order for students to be eligible for instate TCes^was considered 
but carried over in committee. Legislation limiting tuition grants and state 
scholarships to students in colleges whose main campuS'is located in JCarisas 
and* providing for the return of unexpended tuition grant fptid scholarship 
funds^ for *reawarding was adopted, A new program was adopted that 
provides tuition fear waivers for 10 students in -each of the Army JIOTC 
programs at the state universities. In exchange, a student must agree upon 
graduation to accept a commission in the;4^ansas National Guard and serve 
for not less than four years. /\ 

The legislature approved a bill perAi^ting a person who is moving from a 
classified to an unclassified position, or vice versa, to have the option of. 
electing to stay in his former retirement program. A request for funds to 
study early retirement was not granted, but the legislature agreed to have a 
legislative committee study the subject during the interim. 
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The General Assembly was not in regular session during 1979. However, a 
special session was called to address a possible tax cut and the only effect on 
higher education was a ^7 00,000 reduction in the appropriation for th> 
current biennium. The fynding of capital projects continues to be focused on 
those projects that had been approved during the 1976-78 bierihium, and 
any new construction other than minor Items appears to be slated for 
bonding rather than regular capital appropriations. Due to the uncertainty of * 
federal participation the $10 million appropriated for physically handi- 
capped barrier rem6val, energy conservatioi\ projects and fire and safety 
compliance has not been distributed 'to the institutions as of this date. The 
$5 million specified for community college construction has been committed 
and is primarily being utilized to add additional facilities to the community 
college campuses. 
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Legislation has been pre filed to expand the irea health education system by 
providing funds to encourage students from areas that are not currently 
serviced "by physicians to^ursue medical professions. Also a bill has been 
drafted, to increase the ternn of lay council members from four to six^^ears. 

The Council on Higher Education adopted the additional tuition increase for 
out-of«state .students approved the previous year. At that time one-half of 
the increase was placed in effect for fall 1978 with the understanding that 
the remainder would be placed in effect in fall 1979. This action was 
ratified. No other tuition increases were eicpected except in the area of 
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' i^edical^ And dental studento increase to offset capitalioti 

gra^nt reductions by the fedeitd goyerament^^ //. J » 

The council staff ' is c^iurrently revising the formiilft usetl tp ar^alyze bUdget 
requests submitted -bj^ the . public universities in anticipation of -the 1980 
Qjenerjd Assembly/ at which time the biennial budget for 1980-82 is 
submitted. The legislature is planning to have a legislalive .budget in 1980" 
tkat departs from the normal executive budget approach followed by the 
^.,§,tfite. The fonnula i^^immcally the same as' used previously with some . 
refinements based |i|pon experience. "Several areas that, were previously 
^formula funded have i^eh changed: to program funding. ^ ' 

^ Kentucky has been subjected to a review by the U.S. Office for Civil R^ts 
for the purpose of Title VJ compliance.. All -visitations to dampuses havei^en 
completed and the pffice for Civil Rights is currently determining whether 
or not- Kentucky will be required to develop a comprehensive higher 
eTlucation desegregation plan. The council also published a study of thid 
minority hiring practices in the state. 
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Recommendations for • doctoral p]\>gr^s at the two doctoral-granti 
institutions ift Kentucky Jiave been submy;ted to the council Most of the 
programs currently offeired were )recommei]^ded |Qr registrat^. A category 
of registration with review was utilized fpMome' programs with either low 
enrollments or other problems with the understanding that they would be 
registered but would be reviewed again at a later date. Each institution was 
n9t|fied that several programs were not regisfered.and should be phMed out 
by not admitting any new students to the program and as soon II those 
students currently in the program completed their fequiremettt^^ the 
programs would be discontinued. The staff is now reviewing master's degree 
programs and plans to have its recommenti^tions^re&dy for council action 
this fall. ' 
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The Council on Higher Ecftljcatian received a^ant from the y.S. Department 
of* Health, Education and^^elfare to develop and .implement a model 
aif'ticulated system h>{ allied health education that will provide career 
mobility in selected allied health disciplines and address the issues identified 
in earlier studies of allied health in Kentucky. Six* disciplinary clusters of 
programs'have been selected acccdrding to need and readiness for articulation 
— clinical laboratory^ radiography, expiratory therapy, iJental auxiliaries,! 
dietetics nutrition and rehabilitation therapy. The project includes both 
design and implementation phases. 

The council staff is seeking funds for a p^ect to develop a state plan for 
institutions to evaluate teacher educationArogram grants for improvement 
.purposes. The council is. also developing a iStsyear study to consist of three 
groups of Kentucky high school graduates fonjthe years- 1980, 1982 and 
1984. The graduating seniors for those years will comprise a pool from 
which 4,000 students will be selected foV the study. The focus will be ou 
3,600 regular graduates and 400 graduates of high ability. It is hoped this 
study can be coordinated with the new national longitudinal stucty currently 
being developed. The staff is designing. a study that will be focUsed on 
students and hdw well Kentucky is providing educational services to meet 
educational objectives. Initially, general education |will be the focus of the 
study. 

Council stqff has continued the enrollment audit developed last year and ^s ^ 
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currently charged with auditing all of i^e public institutions du^ng this 
/ biennium. Xhere appears to be a definitAnprovement in 'Wi>ortin|^ practices 
' and -the institaitions have pro|^ted fron)i improved procedures as well as Ijping 

able to provide data^ljhat are. consistetiit with all other institutions. 



is cii^pjly involved with several specif studies required by the 
md legisla 



The council 

legislature and leg!siative committees. A major^ study of th^ research and 
development (R & D) activities of the stat^ ahcl the Ofie of currently available 
^petts in various disciplines to increase Kentucky's share bf R & D funding 
^^as just been completed and will be presented by the staff t# the council 
' sometime in July. An additional study was required thfit pertains tophysical 
facilities utilization. Two consultants vfere hired to conduct a survey of the 
institutions in thQ state and report bagk on their evaluation of hpw vrell the 
facilities were being utilized. Thisjeport will be due ijn August 1^79. 

A concentrated effort has been launched to improve the use of.educational 
television services both op campuses and throu^out the state. . Several 
seminars have^ bfeeh held that were directed toward continuingr education for 
professional groups and the Kentucky educational television network has 
been most -helpful in providing time and facilities to encourage the 
utilization .of the television media for somejvhat non^raditionftl offerini^ 
The institutions of higher education have been encouraged to give ciredit Wr 
more offerings over the network as well as develop new uses both statewide 
and institutional in orientation. The Kentucky educational computet' 
network, is being expanded to include the community college system and 
p^DiridMicademic computing services to those institutions. Entry into several 
of tU^litional networks is also available to all users of the facility.. \ 
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Louisiana Board of Regents ^ / . ~ 

One American Place, Suite 1530 / 
Batorv Rouge, Louisiana 70826 - / 

William Arceneaux, Commissioner of Higher Edm^ation / 

.J . 

In 1978 the Board of Regents iJegan implementing the recommendations in 
its new Master Plan for HighJr Ef^tmtion that require board action. Six 
regional couijcils for coopejyiljWffrecommended in the master plan were in 
operation by early IQ'ZiJf^ach of which has elected its officers and plans to ^ 
report to the regents on March 1 of each year. With tesp^ct to the ' 
development of the Shreveport Graduate Education Consortium, the regents 
have established a planning committee and are currently conducting a needs 
assessment foj[ graduate programs, in the Shreveport area. This consortium is 
expected to be functioning by spring 1980. 

The plaijning of educational programs in health sciences is being accom- 
plished through the creation of a task force that will nieet by fall 1979 to 
address the recommendations in the regents' Health Manpower Plan. This 
plan provides a study of nursing alhd 10 allied health fields in Louisiana. The 
examination of teacher education curricula called for in the master -plan is 
under way, the review of doctoral programs in education Jias been completed 
and the review of master's and specialist programs is scheduled for 
completion by fall 1979. The study of bachelor degree programs in 
education will be conducted in the 1979^80 academibypar, pending funds to , 
be appropriated by the, 1979 legislature. Another recomkendation of the 
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' master plan requiring board action i« the exaininatiop- of devejppmental 
education progxamis in put>lic°ooUegea' and universities. This study is in 
jpirogress and it ii^ antici|>ated that the staff y/iU submit its findings^ to the 
board in the fall Finally, the task force on {icademic librari^^stso mandated 
he mastei^ plan is .projected to begin ito li^ 
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h the completion of the doctoral program review, the regents' ongoing 
•reviewi pf degree programs^as now proceeded to the master's degree level, 
* and the regents are now examining master's programs in history and ^ 
• • ^mathematics, a? well as master's and specialist programs in education* TJias pv^ 
far the ' academic program revi&w, begun in 1975, has resulted in the\ 
termination of 25 degree programs, the commendation of 10 progr9m8 for 
excellence and the recommendation ftp \iaintairi and strengthen ihe 
remaining 66 acad^rpic programs, all at tm doctprai Jevel. The .board has also 
.taken action on programs in architecttfl^ and all programs in the medical 
scienCjBs. In the medical sciences, the bo^ placed a moratorium on the" 
entranbe of students, into one program, while acting to maintain and^ 
strengdien the reihaining 10 programs, with 2 of these cited for excellence. 
In ardutectuire the board maintained the four publicly supported baccalaur-. 
eate programs, terminated one master's program and redefined two programs 
' at the associate level. Other acti9ns of the board relative to acadetnic 
programs pertained to the approval of 13 new programs at 7 institutions, 6 
of which are programs at the aiw>jciate tle^e level. 

Last year the Board^^f Regents* was designated Louisiana's educational 
infojhfhation Center (EIC) and on February 15, 1979, the center began 
operating. To announce the inception of the EIC, posters^ were sent to high 
schools, public libraries, YMCAs, -and Chambers of Qommerce throughout 
Louisiana, news releases were distributed to tKe state's newspapers and radio 
and t^evision public service announcements were dissemina^ied. As a result, 
in the first four months of its e^fi^t^nce the EIC received over QQO requests 
for information on its toll-fr^e telephone line and through written inquiries. 
At present the board is producing an occupational outlook brochure for 
students, which the EIC will utilize in its efforts to inform the consumers of 
postsecondary education opportunities. Jn addition, the regents^ updating 
the Directory of Postsecondary Occup0Honal Education Opportunities in 
^.Louisiana, published in 1976, and thl^EIC will employ the updmed directory 
>u^en it is completed in the fall. # 

Higher education finance in Louisiana in 1978-79 included new funds for 
every public higher education institution, an iniprovement over 1977-78 
when five institutions received no new formula funds. In the 1978 regular 
legislativ^ session, the Boarid of Regents asked f6r $294,556,764 in total 
formula and nonformula fund8^nnd received $278,169,110 for the 1978-79 
fiscal year — including^ $24,018,247 in new funds. The regents are requestihg 
$3231,821,945 in both formula and nonformula appropriations for 4978-80, 
a $34.2 million increase for formula institutions and an $11.4 million 
increase for nonformula areasl The legislature is considering providing $12^8 
million in new formula dollars and $5.3 million in nonformula areas and is 
also considering the governor's proposal to give a 10 percent pay increase 
(subject to a $800 miriTmum and a $2,200 maximum increase) to all state 
employees, including faculty members in public institutions. . / 

A legislative action aw^ng the governor's signature will estahUsh the 
Louisiaha universities marine consortium (LUMCON), an organization of 1^ 
four-ye^r state universities and the 4 higher. education boards. LUMCON was 
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formed under a joint agreement to provide (ioastfd research facilities, 
marine-related instruction and public service for Louisiana citizens. J^pproici- 
mately $14 million is being recommended to build the LUM(^ON facility 
while $476,000 is being recommended,. to provide for th^ cost of the first 
year's operation. > ' , 
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State Board for Higher Education , 
' 16 Francis Street . ^ 

Annapqlis, Maryland 21401 • 
Sheldon H. Knorr, Commissioner of Higher Education 

Implementation of the Maryland Statewide J^lan for Postsecondary Educa- 
tion has been the -basis of much of the State Board for Higher Education's 
activities since the plan's adoption by t'he board in July4978. Mjyor long- 
and short-range policies and recommendations contained in the plan have 
guided the board's actions on new academic program approval^ institutional 
operating funding levels and other .matters. The first annual update of the 
plan reviews and assesses the degree to vvrhich the approximately 50 
recommendatiohs an2 policies contained iri the plan hay© been implemented, 
and whether further action or modificatipn is indicated. The update will be 
completed a year after the plail'; adoption. 

In furtherance of objectives to irhprove the quality and efficiency pf 
education in the state, the board began development in* fall 1978 of its 
higher education evaluation and developmental (HEED) process. Tlyis is 
designed to help the board ascertain the public four^year institutions' 
effecti\^ness in areas sucW as general and academic administration, t^ianage- . 
ment c/f fiscal affairs and student services. Campus visitationsM-e^nection 
with the HEED process will coincide with accreditation visits ot i}^if)A^d\e ' 
States Association of Colleges and Schools, in accordance with an ^rj^jf^^^erit 
reached between Middle States and the state boards Also under^li^^:^^ 
study of programs showing Idw and declining enrollments off^fed b;£r public 
four-year institutions in the Baltimore area. Analysis ofyme programs by 
both the institutions and the board may indicate they are candidates for 
jnodificatioa, elimination, specialization or cooperative efforts among two or 
rtiore institutions in offering them, ~ 




For the second year, the state has provided funds for institutional, 
improvement grants enabling grant recipients to undertake specific iniprove- 
ments in their management or operations. For the first time, high-level 
admin istratprs from most of the state's public and private collegiate 
institutions met as a group in a conference called by the Commissioner 'of 
Higher Education to establish a unity of support and objectives in improving 
the quality and efficiency of higher education in Maryland. 

In 1978-79 two h'igher education boards under the coordination of the State 
. Boaqiii for Higher Education have adopted systems and admissions standards 
to improve the quality and efficiency of Maryland's public higher education. 
The State Board for Community Colleges, a coordinating agepcy, has 
adopted a program evaluation system that provides the stimulus for deleting 
unneeded programs and practices for the sake of improvement. It also 
provides a competitive incentive for local boards and administrators of each 
of the state's community colleges to strive toward educational and 
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aclministrati\ excellianqp* All components coniained^ the . system are 
cunrentljr ope^tive and>each community college regularly »nd systematically . 
subnwts infonnatiQn W the State Board for Community Colleges. j 

The Board of Trustees of the State Universities and Colleges, the goveiming 
agency for six universities and colleges, recently adopted a comprehensive 
segment- wide admissions policy. The riew standard sets a'C average in high 
school as the minimum Entrance requirement for all freshmen -vvishing to 
enroll in the schobls under the trustees' governance. Each institution, ^ 
however, may admit students up to 15' percent of the entering class who 
have less than a C average but who show potential for success. Apprbpriate 
academic and other support services must be provided by the institutions for 
those students admitted under the exception. The University of Maryland 
also recently adopted minimum admissions standards for its largest campus , 
at College Park. 

For the fire! time since 195B, total enrollment in the state's collegiate 
institutions declined. Although- part-time enroUmfent showed a 2.3 percent 
'increase, that increase was more than offset by a full-time enrollment decline •- ' 
of 4.1 percent. . To encourage' larger numbers , of high-ability students to 
enroll in Maryland institutions, the legislature for the secpnd year has 
provided funds for a distinguished scholarship grant program. The renewable 
grants provide 100 eligible students frbm a pool of high school graduates 
with, a 3.7 grade point average or higher with grants of $500, each. Otheir 
steps are being taken by the state board as well to retain Maryland's, 
high-ability students. , 

As part of it$ statutory responsibility, the st^te board prepares and submits 
to the governor recommended consolidated operating and capital budgets for 
all higher education segments, institutions mid agendes under its coordina- 
tion. For fiscal year 1980 the bosgwi^recomrrfended appropriations of $612.2 
million in total funds for higher education pperations, including $286 
million in general funds, representing a 7.6 percent recommended increase in 
total funds and, a 1,6.4 percent increase in general funds over fiscal year 1979 
appropriatiolis. For capital projects in 1979-80 the board reconftmended 
appropriations of only $24.9 million for most urgently needed priority 
projects. In actual appropriations for fiscal year 1980 the governor and the 
legislature followed closely the recommendations of the state board in its 
consolidated operating and capital budgets. 

As part of the budgetary r^spohsibilities the board also prepares recom- ^ 
mended maximum agency request ceilings (MARC) in state general funds for 
the next fiscal year. For fiscal year 1^81, the board recommended general, 
fund appropriations of $301.2 million. Inflation represents 40.6 percent of 
the recommended increase, deferred maintenance 31.5 percent and quality 
improvements 27.9 percent. Because the state's community colleges are 
provided with state aid on a fixed forrpula based on full-time equivalent 
students, and a large number of the community colleges haVe expei^pnced 
enrollment declines,^ alternative methods of funding are being examined. The 
board's MARC recommendations for 1981, therefore, do not include funds 
for thte community colleges. 

Institutional^ budget^/^ttbmissions for fiscal year* 1^80 for the most part were 
prepared and submitted consistent with classifications recommended by a 
special uniform system of accounts task force, which the state board 
initiated. Generally, tlje task force's classifications are consistent with thosfe 
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proposed in the Higher Education F^^ Manual deve)oped .by NCHl^MS* 
and NCE:^.'^'^ For 1981 a few additional modiflcations wiU t{e made in 
institutional budget submissions to refte<it fin&l recommendations of the task, 
force. ' ■ , . V ■ 

The law creating the State' Board for Higher Education required that' it 
' -prescribe minimum requiremenjts for issuing certificates, diplomas, and 
degrees by the public and private institutions of po&tsecondary education in . 

aryland/^ Over th^, past y6ar and a half the board has been developing, in 
cooperation and ^consultation with appropriate, constituencies, minimuitt' 
standards cg^d/or regullltions for all of the educational, institutions under ita 
coordination and authority. Minimum requirements for degree-granting 
" two-year and four-year colleges and universities were adopted in spring 1979 
by the board. Also adopted were minimum staildards for out-of-state 
postsecpndary Institutions operating in, or wishing to operate in, Maryland. 
New regulations for private postsecondary proprietary schools to operate in 
Maryland were also developed by the state board, in cooperation with a tiksk 
-force of representatives from these schools^ and adopted in fall 1978« This is 
the first revision of the regulations since 1961. The proprietary schools came, 
und^r the State Board for Higher Education's authority in 1976. Prior to 
that time they ^vere r^gulat^d by the State Board of Education. 

There were several msyor legislative enactments by the 1979 General 
Assembly that impacted on higher education. Postsecondary education 
institutions may now aUt>w use of credit cards for payment of tuition and 
fees, , with a limit •of 1 percent service change allowed by the lending 
institutions. Certain programs offered by the state's community colleges may% 
be designated as regional programs with students from outside, of the^ 
^offering or host county charged in-tounty tuition to enroll — the difference 
^ in tuition is charged back to the county of residence. I^ew legislation also 
permits tl\,^ Commissioner of Higher Education, acting through the state 
^1 Attorney flwieral's office, to seek injunctions^o enforce the authority of the 
State Board for Higher Education. Finally, for the first time the ^tate has a 
needs-based grant program for proprietary school students attending . 
state-approved schools for which $100^000 was provided for the initial ye&r 
l)f the pfogram, which is eligible for matching funds. N(r6m/ the federal 
government.. 




In responfle to a joint resoltition of ttje 1978 legislaturj^ipiJ^lal task force 
on veterinary medical education was appointed by uie Commissioner of 
Higher Education in fall 19j^8. The task force completed its study of the 
need f6r providing veterinary^ medical edu^^ation facilities in Maryland, and 
its final report and recommendations were published in April 1979. In- 
addition to continuance of Maryland's contractual arrangements with 
veterinary schools in other*states, the task force recommended that the state 
consider establishment of a clinical teaching facility as part of a cooperative 
school of veterinary medcine with Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University. Under tiie cooperative arrangement proposed by the task force, 
the first three years of study leading ta the doctoral degree would take place 
at VPI and SU and, for the clinical year of study, students could attend 
either the VPI and SU clinic, the proposed clinic in Maryland or both. 
Implementation of recommendations made by the task folx^e will depend on 
actions taken by the 1900 legislature. 

Tbe lMaryland Ftre-Re scue' Education and Training Commission is an agency 

'^National Center for Higher Eduoation Management Systems 
"^National Center of Eduoation Statistics 
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of the State Board for Higher Education subjedt to the authority of the 
Commissioner of Higher ll^ducatioA. It is domposed 6f both career and 
volunteer firefighters and rescue personnel from;*throughpUt the. state. Its 
membership and ^hwmian sure, appo by the govei^or l^d^ithe State 
Bdard for Higher/^ud^tibn provid^ staff support to the commission. Its 
primary function- is to) improve tift coordination of statewide .activities 
^ leading to improvement of fire*rescue education and training programs. In 
; 1977-78 the commission developed a prebasic, 24*hpur minimum training 
program for all new firefighters and in 1978-79 lai^ the foun^ation-for 
developing a" statewide fire-rescue and emergency care services education ^d 
training master plan. The commission was awarded a $39,400 federal grant 
to support the plan's development. ^ 

The state board is administrator of Title lA of the Higher Education Act of 
1966 and was designated by tbe governor in fall 1978 as the state agency 
responsible for administration of a study^of education information, servic^ 
in M^l^d. The education .coordinating committee, made up of members 
. of the State Board for Higher Educati6n^and the State Board olT education, 
was designated by the governor as the federal school facilities agency, a;,; 
coordinating body required under P.C. 95-619 of th^ National Energy 
Conservation Policy Act of 1978. It is the responsibility of the statewide 
coordinating body to recomrhend allocation of federal funds, monitor 
statewide planning and submit^ progress reports to the federal government. 

Other responsibilities of the state board Include administration of all regibnal 
educational compacts witM other states to meet the demeUids of students 
. who are Maryland residents for professional programs and graduate studies 
not offered by public ^ostsecondary institutions in the stfite. Tl^. staff also 
processes the approval of educational opportunittes for.veteranip in state- 
approved degree-granting^ institutions and schools Jthat provide noncojJegiate 
instruction qualifying for Veterans Administration approve^. 

♦ ■ • V 

As part of its membership ini the' education coordinating^ committee, the 
state ho^td has been working v^th the State Board of Education in the 
devem^nent of a state plan for professional dev^opment of public school 
personnel. This joint activity is designed to create a stronger partnership 
between Ic^cefPTfStication agencies and colleges and universities in the future ' 
inservice programs for public school teachers. 
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Board of Higher Education ^ 

31 St. James Avenue, Suite 323 

Boston, Massachusetts 02116 * 

Edward C. McGuire, Chancellor 

Massachusetts institutions of higher education enrolled over 300,000 degree 
icredit students in the fall of 1978. Of this total 39 percent were enrolled in 
pu|;)llc institutions anci the private sector enrolled 61 percent. The state 
budget for fiscal year 1979 included an appropriation of 1S274,5X0,W0 for 
higher education. While the budget for fiscal year 1980 had not beeW passed 
as of the date of this report^ it is anticipated that the total allocation will be 
nea? $296,606,941, as recommended, by the governor, but less ihm the 
$304,986,468 recommended by the Board of Higher Education, 
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Thr&ughotrCll1h|Ft^acad^ year 1978-7^^, thie state scholarship .prog[ram 
Vroyided $1^^1,842 in aid to roughly 25,000 studentcf, out of nearly 
lOOiOOO applicants. In addition, atiQU^er* 18,000 specialized scholarships Will 
have beeAUward|6d,4prith % total vidue of slightly more than $1 millicm. Thk^ 
> total number of^ scholarships awi|pcled this year represents 'About a 7 percent 
incri^ase from the previous year.*The board has also adbpted a,pol|^of 
reciprocity with respect to eligibility, for, general scholarships «at "nony 
Massachuset^ institutiohs effective with the 1980-81 academic year. * 
> . , • • * « ' ' f. ' ^ 

The Board of Higher Education is mandated to approve all public sector and 
61 percent of the independent sector req^uests fjfx new and expanded degil^e 
and certificate programs. This function is carried out by the academic affairs 
staff ii»nd the board's collegiate authority committee. Responsibilities extend 
'also to institutional name changes, mergers, honorary degree granting and' 
out-of-state institutions desiring^ to offer credit courses or programs within 
the: slate, during the past year, two ^new independentMnstitutions were* 
approved for degree-granting status^white two other independent institu- 
tions became defunct with degree^gnnra^gauthority revoked. Forty out of a 
total of 47 reqUesls^for new progt'ams ri%aiwyd by the bfard originated iHlHe 
public sector. ' ^ " - * 

^ police Career incentive program was established .in 1970 to encourage the 
eitrollment of law enforceinent personnel inT insti^ij^ns of higher e<ducation 
by providing ^ salary^ incentive. To foster, municipal participation the 'state 
provides 30 percent of the C^nds needed fo^^l^elcost of salary increases that 
occur a^ a resj^t of incentive pay. Three stiate law enforcement agencies also 

/ participate in this program with sakury increases paid, Entirely from state 
funds. .Currently, there, are 4,632 officers involving 112 agencies participat- 
ingin^the program, representing approxioiately 32 percent of all uniformed 
policy officers in*Mass4chusetts. Nearly. 40 percenl^of i^ll polite officers have 
earned the bachelor degree while ^1.^ percent hwe earned the minimum of 
an associate degree. ' • ^ *^ t v 

• • • . 

Thcf board and its staff devoted considerable time ar^ effoVt over the past 
yeatl: to the issue of reorganization)of public highq^ducation. The Report to 
the Special CommisBion on the Reorganization of Higher Education 
submitted last fall to the special commission on reorganization, was' very 
thorough in Covering the areas of enrollments, degrees conferred, faculty 
data and finances^ as well as some histoHcal factsiand other highlights about 
individual institutions. Some comparisons were made between the indepen- 
»dent sector and the public sector. This* past spring, a tasl^j|orce was organized 
by the board on the realignment of Boston' area putohc higher education 
institutions. * ^ . 

o 

MICHIGAN 

■ T •■ » 

SWte E)epartmen^f Edijca|ion 
P.a B6x 30008 ^ /\ : 

Lansing, Michigan 48909^ . • , , 

John W. Porter, Associate SupMintendent; ,^ 
Bureau of Higher Education^ ^ ^ < * 

The State Board of Educatioi^ continued to promote the refinen^ent of an 
^equitable finaqcial .planning and Oud^€ting mechanism for public higher 
feducation institution's in Michigan. iJuring the 1978 79 fiscal year, efforts 
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weire direeted tdward developing ai} improved financiaNlporting system for 
^the staters 29 public and community/ junior colleges. The education-^ 
department staff^ a jojnt enterprise with staff from th^e Department of ^ 
Management ancipKidget, the legislSklve fisca> agencies and community.^, 
college, finance-budget personnel, is currently evaluating the feasibility ^of:^ * ) 

^ implementing a ifk^ffpnh activity classification structure. ' . 

•• ' « - • 

Findings and recommendations presented in a recently .published document, 
Minority Students in Miiih^an Colleges and Universities, will requird, 
extensive reconsideration of policies and programs designed to encourage 
minority ""student participation anti, sudcess in higher education. The report 
points (Wit minority enrollments have declined over the past three years;^ 
attrition has accelerfted, and un^errepresefitation in .certain program areas ^ 
tfuch as the professions, sc^en^es^ and engineering has persisted. ^The * 
recommendations highlight a ^crucial need for efforts that emphasize^ 
adjustment to the college environment through specially designed programs 
« focusing on adaptive processes. ^ * * 

The^ Higher Education Facilities Commission examined the impacts of^ 
sharply rising energy costs>at Michigan collegiate inyTitution^. In ite report, 
• Energy Conservation P^ogrMjs and Energy Costs at/Michigan Institutions*of 
er Education, the cojflmssion advocated use of an investment model to 
minimize the impact of jPrgy costs thsH. are expected to increase in at least 
the 18 percent per year range. The hiodel compares costs to complete 
conserv^tipn projec;te ($145 million system' wide) with resulting cost* 
avoidance and shoves the latter exceeding the former in tess than seven years. 
The Higher Educatibn"^ Facilities Authority issued its initial series of tax 
exempt bonds, the proceeds of which, $2,215 million, were loaned to a 
private institution fn Detroit Tor construction . of a healtJi sciences center. 
Programs offered at the center will contribute to meeti);ig the needs for allied 
^health and nUrsing personnel in the metrbpolitan area. ^ 

- In 1978 tuitiori^^di^rentiai grants ^ware instituted for students who are ^ 
y Michigan residents at private f^nprofit colleges and universities. In the initial 
yea^^he program coverage was extended only to freshmen. Each succeeding 
, year an additional class will receive awards. The appropriatioji for4978-79 
was $6.2 million and grants were limited to $500, although the enabling 
legt^ation alfbwed a maximum of $600 per fuli-time student. The State 
^ard of Education negotiated a program of tuition reciprocity for Eastern 
Mfchigan ''IJnivOTsity /and Universi||rr of Toledo "in Ohio, effective 
• September X, 19^8, tjnrou^h August 1981. In addition, the board 
• renewed for two 'J0^s the reciprocity aglreement involving community 
colleges on the Mifclgan-Wisconsin border. The Undergraduate Student Aid 
Survey^ covering students in'both the public and private sectors, was issued 
shpwing increases in the demonstrated need among students continue to 
outpace increases in funds^vailable for student financial aid. .This survey will 
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be iQnducted every other year, as prl)vided by legislative resolution. 
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legislative session that lasted from January to May* The 1979 legislature 

approved an $806 million omnibus higher educaticjmappropriatiogs act for 

fiscal years 1980 ahd 1981. The aq|; includes an le^propriatiomor $443.6 

million to the University of ^4innesota for the biennium, $151,6 million to , 

the State University System, $72,3 million to the Community Colleg^ 

Systeip, $90.3 milHon to the Higher Education Coordinating Board> $44.5 

million to the State Department of Education^d $2,9 million to the Mayo 

Medical School Appropriations totaling approximately $175 million to 

finance the state's 33 area vocational-technical institutes (AVTIs) are 

included in a separate ^1,96 billion school aids bill. In addition, the 

legislature authorized approximately $59 million in bAilding projects for 

^ostsecondary education. The funds are included in ^ $74.5 million bonding 

act for state agencies/ V • 

ft* 

Almost $60 million in staUt^holarship, grant and work-st^dy funds will be 
fih^ailable to students attendii^ public and private postsecondary education 
institutions in Minnesota the next two years as a result of action by the 1979 
legislature. The legislati^'apt^copn $59,649,000 to the Highev. Educa- 
tion Coordinating Board for/ state scholarships, grants,* nursing ^ants, 

* part-time student grants, wo'i:ij;rstjudy awards,^ AVTI tuition subsidies ^nd 
assistance for veterans and foreign students. Also appropriated wdb $49 
million for the scholarship and ^ant-in-aid prograhis for the biennium 
starting July 1', 1979. In June more than 27,000 Minnesota students received 
notices vof scholarship and grant awards for the 1979-80 school year. 
Monetary awards totaling $18,509,470 were mailed to ^27,042 students for 

^ scholarships and grants,' with an* average award of $^84. 

Legfslation also was adopted' in 1979 to increase the mai^Imum scholarship 
and grant award from $1,100 to $1,250 in fiscal year 1981 and to $1,400 in. 
« 1982 and to enable all undergraduate students to apply for initial grant 
awards in 1981. Funding for the state 1y<)rk -study program was increased 
from $3.2 million for the 1977-79 biennium to $6.2 million for the 1980-81 
biennium. An estimated 6,000 students will be c^ble to participate^ the 
program compared to the approximately 3,000 students this year. . 

The 1979 legislature extended the Coordinating Board's bonding authority 
for the state student loan program from $125 million outstanding to $200 
million, and following passage of the legislation, tKW board authorized a/ 
Revenue bond sale of $100-$110 million to be in August 1979. 

Projected loan volume for the coming year is more than $40 million. In July 
1978 the board approved the sale of $38.25 million in revenue bonds to 
provide loan funds during the 1978-79 school year, the largest issue ir)^ the 
program, which began in 1974? This was the first time that the, bonds were 
offered without a 100 percent guarantee by th^ federal government or a 
commitment by the Student Loan Marketing Association (Sallie Mae) to buy 
the bonds. 

' A status report presented to the board in April indicated that more than^ 
50i00Q^tudents receive some form of financial assistance from the state to 
help fHfei pay the costs Of postsecondary education. Approximately 
lj)0,0'00 applications for assistance from the state's IQ student fmancial aid 
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programs ^ministered by the board or four tuition rM^rocTty programs are 
received Wch year. In addition to the more than 40,000 who receive some 
form of financial aid, i^^ut 10,000 students participate in recinrocal tuition 
proj^ams with neighboring states. In 1977-78, more than $i40. million was 
available to state residents. ^ \ i 
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Based on fujnding contained in the omnibus 1979 appropriations act, tuition 
charges in the three higher education systems are expected to increase 
approximately T percent per year. The actual ratetf are set by the governing 
boards. 'Tuition for .resident students at the area vocational-technicaK 
institutes will increase by 6.6 percent to $128 per quarter in 1980 with no- 
further increases expected in 1981. 

The largest item in the University of Minnesota budget for 1980-81 is a 
faculty salary increase package totaling $30.5 million. The package repre- 
sents raises each year of 7 percent plus fringe benefits and a $1 million fund 
to provide equity* raises wilhin and among the campuses and to recruit as 
well as tb retain faculty niembers. The legislature approved aiv arbitration 
award for the State University Systei^ faculty that will result in salary 
increases of 7 percent plu? fringes in eajch<>£;feh^next two years. In the first 
yfear of the biennium, faculty (inion iriembers are to receive a 6 percent 
increase and 0.5 percent isAo ^ rd^rVed for equity adjustments arid an 
equal amount reserved fo<Sg»errormance increases for some faculty. In 
4980-81' the union and systeii are to develop a structure ihat will intlude 
steps in each faculty rank, x ^ \ 

Following a three-week strike by faculty members at the state's 18 
community colleges in spring 1979, the legislature approved salary increases 
of 9.2 percent and 8.4 percent for the upcoming biennium. Following cuts in 
arbitrated awards made by the legislature in 1977, a county judge in January 
1979^upheld'the pay restoration sought b^ faculty, biit the state appealed. 
In May 1979 the State Supreme Court upheld the legislature's power to 
modify salary settlements with state Employees, even if tAMr contracts are 
arrived at through arbitration. As aVesult, the faculty^ did not receive the 
entire $1.4 million sought in back pay but did recei\^e about $900,000. 

The legislature funded only $950,000 of a requested $11.1 million by the 
University of Minnesota to cover projected increased costs of supplies, 
expenses and equipment. The price level requesU was a priority of the 
university. Although the State University arid the Community College 
Systems did not request price level increases, the legislature, appropriated 
$225,000 to the Community College System and $348,100 to the State 
University System. 

The legislature appropriated $82,969,100 for funding the area vocational- 
technical schools (AVTIs) in 1979-80. The legislature authorized a 7 percent 
increase in the foundation formula allowance so that the AVTIs will receive 
$2,400 for each student enrolled instead of the $2,240 now allocated. 
. Beginning in 1980-81 a new funding fovgiula based primarily on ppgram 
^^co8ts instead of enrollment^ will be implemented. The 1979 building law 
allocated $51,242,000 for University of Minnesota projects, $6,221,000 for 
State University Systeni projects, $300,000 for the Community College 
System and $1,225,000 to the State Dtepartment of E^uQation. Additional 
buildinc requests will be considered in the 19g0 session. Construction funds 
for six \}ew University of Minnesota buildings were approved. . 

• 

The theme of the Coordinating Board's biennial report to the goverrfor and 
legislature was "The- Challenge of Maintaining in the 1980s the Quality and 
.Variety of Postsecondary Education Opportunities and Services to Which 
Minnesota Residents are Accustomed Cost Which the State Can ' 

Continue to Support." Following its theme, the boaid sponsored the annuaj 
meeting of the state's postsecondary education governing boards with the* 
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focius on ^'Planning for the 19808: Maintaining Quality in^ Minnesota 
Postsecondary Education in a Period of Projected Enrollment Declines." 
Worlcshops were held on financing postsecondani- education in the 19808, 
relating programs to current aiyf long-range neq^H and the role of financial 
aid programs. 

Total on-campu8 headcount enrollments at /Minnesota public and private 
postsecondary institutions in fall 1978 shocked httle change compared to 
1977. Enrollments in fall 1978 totaled 190,178, a 0.3 percent increase over 
fall 1977 when 189,608 students enrolled. Total enrollments at public ^ 
institutions incre&sed 0.4 percent while total enrollments at private 
institutions decreased 0.1 percent. Enrollments are projected to increase 
slightly between now and 1982 and then decline by 1996 to between 19-21 
percent below current 'levels. The number of new entering freshmen in 'the 
staters public and private institutions declined between fall 1977 and 197^ 
.following several years of increased enrollments., For the first' time in fall 
1978 the number of female new entering freshmefi exceeded the number of 
new enteting male freshmen. Enrollments of minority.students in Minnesota 
postsecondary education ^increased by almost 2,000 students from 1974 to 
1976 and then declined^htly between 1976 and 1978, 

During the past year the Coordinating Board completed its study of tuition 
policies and practices by recommending that students attending (^ostsfiecon- 
dary education institutions in Minnesota pay an equaj^ share of their^ 
instructional costs regardless in which public system they enroll. Under the 
board's propQsals, intended to serve as general guidelines for state policy * 
makers, the percentage of instructional costs that students pay would .be the 
same whether they attend a state university, comipunity college or the 
University of Minnesota aOfL would not exceed 30 percent or be less than 25 
percent. Increases at the area vocational-technical institutes would be phstsed 
in gradually and be 12.5 percent of instruction costs by 1981 but not less 
than half the percent?ige in colle^ate systems. 

A review of existing teacher education programs to determine if there, is 
excess cap^'ity and if it is advisable' to phase out or consolidate programs 
and/or schools.wasj^^|^|^nded \}y the Coordinating Board, and that the 
review be conduct^^^^^ieration with postsecondary education governing, 
boards and other appropriate reviewing authorities. The board also recom- 
mended that the institutfional governing hoards review expansion of teacher 
education programs bevond present -levels in the context of conditions 
projected for the 1980s and tTTat institutions establish permanent informa- 
tion dissemination programs for students (considering toaccher^ education 
programs. 

Accorcflnft to a recent board study, most of the approximat^y 12,000 
students who transfer from one postsocondiwy education institution in 
Minnesota to another each year are able to do so with little inconvenience or 
loss of time. Less than 15 percent of the survey respondents who transferred 
expressed dissatisfaction with' the amo#int of credits th^^y wore allo^ved, artd 
only about 18 percent wefe not satisfijjd with the waV their transfer was 
handled. The report concluded that majof changes in the transfer process are 
neither needed nor desirable hut that some refinements in current 
procedures might help students who wish to h^M»tt(*r informed abbut 
transfer, including the development of a doowient that would provide 
information regarding tlje general aspects of tf(msfer processes and appeal 
procedures. 
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Another stlidy last year found tliat projected manpower need for optpme*- 
trists in the nine-state North Central region does not justify the development 
of a regional school of optometry and ^hat existing opportunities appear to 
be adequate, for meeting current needs. The legislature in 1977 directed 
the board to ihitiate a student contract prograrji in optometry and to explore 
the feasibility of developing a regional system for optometric education. The 
1979 legislature adopted the board's recommendation that the e^jisting 
contract ^program, which accommodates 12 Minnesota residents in five 
schools of optometry operating outsidQ the s|;ate, be^>continued, Under the 
program started in 1978, the board also contracts for l^seats in tyo colleges 
of osteopathy. • 

New studies currently in progress by the Coordinating Board include a study 
*of fatuity salaries in Minnesota public and private postsecondary education 
and a study of possible responses to declining enrollments in some 
community colleger. The 1979 legislature directed the board to study the 
salaries and fringe benefits of unclassified professional employees in all 
postsecondary education systems and institutions ind to relate compensa- 
tion to total education' costs, NicUiding, but not limited to long-range 
enri^llment projections, faculty-student ratios and the geographic distribu- 
tion of institutional and facility resources. The board, with the assistance of 
the State Board for Community • Colleges, will also study and make 
recommendations with regard to ttie advisability of 1) discontinuing or 
reducing community college programs, activUies and services; 2) closing of 
' colleges;' 3) consolidating or merging, or both, community colleges; 4) 
merging community colleges with other postsecondary instiKitions; and 5) 
other appropriate alternatives. ^ ^ 

An effort, to better involve ^atfno-Chicano students -in postsecondary 
education will be made the next two years. The legislature direfcted the 
Coordinating Board to employ a staff member to work With Latino-Chicano 
communities in Minnesota with the aim of increasing and enhancing their 
partiqpatton in postsecondary , education. The board will stiidy present 
conditions affecting re.tention and participation of Latino-Chicsino students 
in postsecondary education and mak& recommendations to more effectively 
nfeet their n^eds. - * 
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A new statewide reciprocal tuition agreement between Minnesota and South 
Dakota began in the 1978-79 school year and the agreements with Wisconsin 
and North Dakota continued in effect. Approximately 9,000 Minnesota 
residejits attend Wisconsin and North Dakota schools under reciprocity, and 
about 4,700 Wisconsin and North Dakota^tudents attend Minnesota schools. 
Two tuition reciprocal agreenjents involving three postsecondary education 
institutions in southwestern Minnesota and twck colleges in northwestern 
iowa were apprWd by the board to start during the 1978-79 school year. 
Under the agreements, Minnesota residents may be eligible to attend the two • 
Iowa institutions and pay Iowa resident tuition rates and fees. Residents of 
isorthwestom Iowa may be eligible to attend the three Minnesota institutions 
at resident rates. 

The house approved a resolution asking the governor and legislature to 
amend the* statute governing tuition reciprocity payments to allow ^e 
Wisconsin Higher Kduc{»tional Aids Board more complete nexit)ility to 
negotiate an equitable interstate postsecondary education tuition agreement. 
The senate, however, did not appro\p the resolution. Under The balance of 
payments, Minnesota now is required to pay Wisconsin an average of $600 
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more per student than Wisconsin jpsiys Minnesota. The Coordinating Board 
last fall directed its staff to renegotiate the payment formufa and executive 
branch discussions between the tWo states have started. A preference for^the 
academic programs in Wisconsin and'North Dakota schools appears to be the 
factor influencing the largest number of Minnesota students who enroll in 
the two neighboring states rather than in a Minnesota postsecondary 
education institution. The board staff surveyed students from Minnesota 
who in , fall 197'L.participated in^ the reciprocal tuition programs with 
Wisconsin and North Dakota. Survey information indicated 'that differences 
in population density along the Wisconsin-Minnesota border and the location, 
pf four-year institutions along the North Dakota-Minnesota border accouiU 
for at least part of the participation rates. \ 

The Coordinating Board made payments totaling $4,547,970 to 21 private 
colleges in the state for 1978-79 under the private college contract program. 
Private institutions received $2,569,470 for 17,275 residents enrolled in fall 
1978 and $1,978,500 for 4,030 grant-in-aid recipients enrolled. For the 
1980-81 biennium, the ,1979 legislature appropriated $9,735,000 as re- 
quested by the board. I 

TRe 1978 legislature directed ttie Coordinating 'poard to administer the. 
post-high school panning program, which until 1979 under the 

Unnjersity of Minnesota and is designed to provide high school students with 
information to make post^high school career and education plans. An 
advifi^ory task force will evaluate the program and develop recommendations 
on pWible changes and on how the program can be modified to more 
effectivWy-- meet the program needs of students with occupational and 
vocational interests and the institutions/that serve them. * 

The Coordinating Board received $90,000 per year to provide matching 
grants to colleges and universities in Minnesota that receive grants under the 
business management assistance program of the federal Small Business 
Administration. The small business institutes, located at 10 state colleges and 
universities, employ business school faculty, staff and students to provide 
technical and other assistance to small business clients on an Individual 
casework basis. . . \ ' 

Some refinements will be madlfe In the Coordinating Board's procedures for 
the review of academic programs, including the development of a system of 
identifying prbimrams for review, development and Implementation of 
systematic proc^ures for the review of existing programs, and Implementa- 
tion of procedural changes to simplify and clarify the program review 
process. Legislation 'festabllshlng. time limits on the regtew of AVTI 
Instructional programs by the State Board of EdufHtion and thfrCoordinat- 
Ing Board was approved with each board requiJ^dT to take action- within 46 
days after It receives the proposal submitted foff »vl6w* f rfe 1979 legislature 
directed the board to' conduct a stijdy to cfe^ymihfe the need for dnd 
availability of training programs in MlnnesotiT ^d neighboring states for 
personnel who work with individuals having vision, hearing and deaf-blind 
disabilities. ' ^. 

In other legislative actions, changes In tne membership requirements for the 
State Universitv Board and the State Board for Community CpUeges were 
approved duringahe 1979 session. However, the changes are not effective 
^ until July 1, 1983yThe development of a plan for adult and' postsecondary 
energy education Vas authorize;! by^ the 1979 legislature as part of an 
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omnibus energy act *The law also requires energy audilfio be condu< 
state owned buildings, school district buildings and the Univei 
Minnesota buildings and appropriates $200,000 to the university toir 
;that are to contain recommendations for implementing economically feasibly 
modifications to conserve energy* | ■ ^ ' 

The 1979 legislature considered but did not pass bills on postsecondary 
education ranging from speciied tax deductions to teacher mobility incentives 
for faculty, including a bill to abolish the Cobrdipating Board, cancel several 
of its functions and transfer others to the* Department of Education* Most 

.bills introduced in 1979^ but not approved coul^ still be considerf^ in the 
V^BO session* Fundir^ of $150,000 for the Minnesota occupational^ 
information systenyfor 1979-80 was appropriated to the Coprdinating 

^ Board* In iKlditi^ the board was directeq to prepare and ^Ubmit an 
evaluatid^^jpeinirt" to the legislature by January 15, 1980* 



MISSISSIPPI 

Board of Trustees of State Institutions of Higher Learning 
' P.O.Box 2336 
' , .Jackson, Mi8si8sippi^9205 
\ E. E. Thrash, Executive Secretary and Director 

^ The eight state^supperted institutions of higher learning experienced a 
• .successful year during 1978-79, receiving an increase in continued support 
from the state's law-making body. The 1979 legislature appropriated 
$111,581,456 foir the general support of the eight universities for fiscal year 
1979-80. In addition to the general support funds, the University of 
Mississippi medical center, which includes the school of medicine, the school 
of dentistry, the school of nursing, the teaching hospital and the school of 
-health related professions, received an appropriation of $132,105,570 for a 
10.43 percent increase over last^ycftur's appropriation. The ^griculture-related 
agencies and the coltege of veterinary medicine at Mississippi State 
University received m appropriation of $22,837,986 during the 1979 
legislative session. A total of $175,589,787 was appropriated to support 
higher education and research in Mississippi's state-siipported universities and ^ 
resear^j^h agencies wider, the governance of the Board of TrusteesNof State 
, InstitUtjions of Higher Learning. Salaries of university employees at^the eight 
state-supported universities increased aivlRierage of 7 percent. 

^SubstahtiaPsums were appropriated by the legislature for capital improve- 
^ment, repair and renovation. An appropriation of $5.6 million was 
earmajrked for the final phase of the college of veterinary medicine at 
( Mississippi State University, which will be completed by 1981. Another 
majof project funded during the 1979 legislative session is the acute services 
wing to b^ conltructed at the University of Mississippi medical center in the 
amount of $12 million. 

^ During the 1978 legislative session, $400,000 was appropriated for an 
^indepth stqdy of higher education in Mississippi. Xhe Academy for' 
Educational Development was selected to conduct the study, which was 
completed during this past year. Several constructive recommendations Wer^ 
mad9 by thi academy, one of which Was the impletifentation of a uniform 
management information system to be utilized by the eight universities. The 
1979 legislature appropriated $700,000 to the Board of Trustees for the 
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development of a plari and to bej^in the^ in4)lementation of a statewide 
management inlennati^n system. In addition ib the new. management 
infomiation system, the\Board of Trust^eii will be working to strengthen the 
doctoral programs offer^ in Mississippi. A report of projected librigry needs 
in the eight state^auppoSrted universities through 1985, an assessment of all 
tuition and fees chargis, a plan of projected student enrollments and a 
staffing plan at each university are being developed. One landmark event 
occurring this year was the graduation of the first graduating class of the 
University of Mississipf i school of dentistry in May 1979. 

During 1978-79 the [Board of Trustees instituted a new policy regarding 
off-campus offering^, limiting each university to an assigned area' of 
responsibility in ord^r to prevent duplication of off -campus offerings by two 
universities in a paSrticuIar^ea, As Authorized by HE 1266 passed by the 
1979 legislature, Mississippi officially becapie a member of tiie Education 
Commission of the^^ States, further enabling our state to maintain a 
cooperative and professional basis with nationwide higher education bodies. 

^he Board of Trustees of State Institutions of Higher Learning was 
designated to administer U;S, Office of Education funds for the planning and 
development of educational information ceAters (EIC) in Mississippi, The 
pilotMnformation center was established to dispense information to potential 
adult leamins and was funded and placed in Qperation to culminate the 
year's activities. Two new EICs are now in the* planning stages. 

The* appropriation for the Postsecondary Education Financial Assistance 
Board, administered by tlie Board of Trustees, continued to be escalated this 
year. These loans are for students who cannot secure financial aid from 
commercial lending institutions. To date, 26 schools, both public and 
private, are participating. These postsecondary assistance loans are in 
addition to the state medical and dental. loans, the graduate and professional 
degrei scholarship program, the Southern Regional Education Board and the 
nurs>ng scholarship program, whicn are 4so funded by legislative appro pria- 
tior\s. t 

Mississippi's state-supported universities had a headcount of on-campus 
students of 48,691 during 1978-79. As in the academic year 1977-78, the 
number of women on-campus still outnumbered the number of men during 
*j|.978-79, with 51.8 percent of women on-campus. Continui^eeducation is 
an important part of university operations in Mississippi and du?iRg 1978.-79 
off -campus and e?^ tension classes served 4,877 students. 
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Department of Higher Education 

600 Monroe Street 

Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 

Bruce Robertson, Commissioner of Higher Education 

Five years of effort v\^re culminated in 197fi-79 with the publication and 
distribution of Master Plan III for Fostf;econdary Education in Missouri. Th^ 
effort involved several hundred professional and lay citizens ^nd had been 
the. priority project of the nine-member lay Coordinating Board that heads 
the Department of High^ Fiducation. » The plan emphasised the new 
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problems facing higher education in a period of no growth andl>pnrollment 
decline. 

statewide, the fall 1978 enrollments declined from 1977 byA.l percent in 
headcount and 3.5 percent in full4ime equivalent students^The public sector 
lost 2.4 percent Jieadcount and 3.B percent full-time eqfdivalency while the 
private sector lost 3.5 perJSfHPinlboth categories. The decline was primarily 
in full-time students, 4.0* percertt statewide, while part-time enrollments 
declined only 0.3 percent. Total h*adcount enrollment stood at 204,858 and 
total fulUime equivalent enrollrpnl at 158,264. Of those totals, 23 percent 

' of the headcount and 24 percejht .of the full-time equivalency were enrolled 
in the private sector. 

The higher education operating appropriationli^creased from $280 million in 
fiscal year 1979 to $303 million for fiscal 1980. This was a/i 8.2 percent 
increase in appropriations for 1979-80 as compared to an IL/r percent 
increase for 1978-79. Appropriations for the Department of Higher 
Education, including the state library, increased to $1,459,904 or 8.8 
percent, the^ senior ^institutions increased 9.6 percent to a total of 
$247,204,93b and state aid to thi community colleges remained stable at 
$28"366,378. Refinement'of the formula budgeting process continues in the 
directions of determining need rather than making automatic increments and 
in identifying differential needs among the institutions in both instructional 
and support categories. This past year differential funding was applied to 
state aid for the two-year public community colleges and guidelines Wre 
applied that denied state aid for general interest noncoUege credit courses, 
except for developmental studies. During^this coming year, those guidelines 
are to be adapted for application to the public four-year colleges and 
universities. 

Capital appfcmriatipns totaled $22,724,825 for fiscal year 1980 as cpmpared 
to $28.2 rAilliohHtf^>£078-79. A facilities inventory and capital review project 
is now under way a/part of the process leading toward a five-year plan for 
attending to capital needs. 

The department has initiated a series of master planning studies for 
individual Subject areas. Health education is receiving first priority with 
nursing and allied hemh the objects of initial effort. An updated and 
expanded certificate and! degree program inventory was recentlj^ completed. 
It is anticipated that during 1979-80, statewide articulation policies will be 
developed both for two- and four-year college transfer arfd for the transfer of 
vocatibViaiytechnical credits. Effort will also be initiated to examine 
alternatives for increasing access to tw^-year vocational programs throughout 
the state. Regional coordinating councils have been established and during 
the coming year will begij;! monitoring institutional application of (ifcordinat- 
" ing Board criteria addressing the issues of quality and unnecessary 
duplication in off-campus ediy^ation. Effort continues in the direction of 
seeking regional agreen\ents sufficient to und^lrgird the' establishment of a 
scho(^l of optometry at ^e St. Louis campus of tho University of Missouri. 

In 1978-79 a new state information system was implemented and effort is 
now linder way to automate the comprehensive institutional data ttt^t 
system provides. A sj^sten^atic series of reports has been jpiti|ated utilizing 
those data. A competing task force launched last yearVill coLitinue in the 
y months , ahead to investigate a unified .statewide computing) sy.stem that 
would enhance both cost and utilization effectiveness. 
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Bills regulating -both proprietary and npnaccredited degree-granting institu<> 
ti6ns again fell ^short of passage in the legislature; While those matters 
continue to receive' intense legislative attention, Missouri remains one of the ^ 
few states without regulatory ^uthoritj}^ in these areas. 

The legislature adopted several Significant amendments to the Missouri 
student grant program. (Although passed by the legislature, the amendments 
had not blen approved by the governor asi of July 18, 1979.) Effective in 
1979-80, eligibility is extended to students attending all nonprofit postsec- 
ondary institutions in Missouri that are not constitutionally prohibited and 
to permanent residents of the United .States who are also residents of 
Missouri, Effective in 1980-81, the maj^hnum award will be $1,600 rather 
than the present maximum of $900. T^e award will continue to be either the 
maximum, one-half the in;$titutiOnal fee (tuition) or actual need, whichever 
is less. The institutional fee applied will he that of the previous year rather 
than the current base jrear of 1971-72. In 1978-79 the grant program was' 
funded ^ $7.6 million plus $1.2 mUlioh federal State Student Incentive 
Grant (SSIG) fUnding. The $7.6 funding is held constant for 1979 80 and 
SSIG funds are anticipated as $1.5 million. Upwards'of 50,000 appllmions 
are expected for 1979-80. The student grant program is supplemented by a 
state ^aranteed student loan program authorized by the legislature in 1978. 
The first loans under that program will be made in fiscal 1980. 



MONTANA 



Board of Regents of Higher Education^ 
33 South Last Chance Gulch 
Helena, Montana B9601 

John A. Richardson, Commissioner of Higher Education 



After extensive study the Board of Regents adopted in 1978-79 a role and 
scope statement for each of the units of* the Montana University System. 
Laws governing community colleges were revised by the 1979 legislature. 
• Language. \#PRten into the appropriation bills controlling the state's sha^e of 
community , college funding is expected to be challenged legally. Total 
responsflfllity for vocatipnal education giJ^ernance was given to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction after the Board of Regents voted not to 
accept responsibility for post^econdary vocational education. ^ 

Contracts were negotiated with the faculties at Eastern Montana College and 
the University of Montana. The legislature authorized an interim study on 
funding of the Montana University System and the community c(;^l6ges. The 
study. has been' assigned to the legislative interim finance committee with 
coo{Jeration from sQl interested parties. The legislature also c^uthorized thf^ 
establishment of a* guaranteed student loan program to be guided by an 
advisory committee yet to be appointed. 

the 1979 legislature authorized increased appropriations to the ^nits of the 
Montana University System with 1979-80 levels 7.2 percent above budgeted 
levels for 1978-79 and 1980-81 levels 6.2 percent above 1979-80 authoriza- 
tions,. State appropriations increased 10.4 percent and 7.8 percent respective- 
ly while general fund contributions increased 9.4 percent and 8.B percent 
respectively. Contributions frem the state's millage fund increased by 1 
percent ahd 4.8 percent respectively. 
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rfeadcouiff enrollment in all Montana institutions increased slightly (0^3 
percent) from fall 1977 to fall 1978. The community college sector showed 
a 5.9 percent decrease while private colleges increased 0;7 percent and the' 
Montansi University System increased 1 percent. Fiscal year full-time 
, equivalent students decreased by 1.6 percent within the Montana University 
System. Enrollment audits performed by the legislative auditor at the units 
of the Montana University System in conjunction with the legislature's 
consideration of university system funding demonstrated only minor 
discrepancies at some campuses. \^t one campus the enrollment review* 
generated additional legislative calls for closure. 



The legislature authorized $24,3^7,355 in capit^j^provements of which 



pit^j^p 

$988,055 are dedicated to improving handica()|iMccessibility. Questions 
were raised .concemingHhe legislature's legal ability to appropriate certain 
designated plant funds jvithin the Montana Ui^iversity System. 



The university affiHated program satellite was initiated in the office of the * 
Commissioner of Higher Education to coordinate university tictivities for the 
develppmentally disabled and was later relpcated to the j^ampus of the 
University of Montana at Missoula. A statewide educational information 
service, entitled Montana learning services, will be established following a 
planning grant for educational information centers funded under Title IV of 
the federal Higher Education Act. . * 
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NEBRASKA • ^ 

Coordinating Commission for Postsecondary Education 
301 Centennial Mall South ' 
P.O. Box 95005 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 • 
William S. Fuller, Executive Director 

In addition to the annual report of the commission, a newsletter entitled 
Coordinating Commission Update has been inaugurated and A Directory of 
Nebraska Institutions of Postsecondary Education has beej^itiated through 
the education information systems (center) project. The directory provides 
an organization ithicture listing all postsecondary institutions by major 
category and shows their relationship to the commission. Discussions 
continue concerning the commission's recommendations for UNISON, a plan 
and set of recommendations for a postsecondary education information 
system that would be responsive to the needs of the governor, legislature and 
state agencies for information regar(;j|ing the activities and status of 
postsecondary education ir> Nebraska. The recommendations have been 
Reviewed by the* legislature for a second time and action is anticipated in the 
1980 session. 
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The, commission has published a series of mini reports including an Analyse 
of the State Student Incentive Grant Programs for T977-78^*Statement on 
Undergraduate Degrees, and Postsecondary Education Profiles for the States 
of Nebraska, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, South Dakota 
and Wyoming. The* profiles were adopted from the Slate Postsecondary 
Education Profiles Handbook, published by the Et;lucation Commission of 
the States. * , 
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Under way are two migor reports, the first being a four-year summary and 
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an{!ilysis of HEGIS* data that has been recently verified by the institution^. 
The ^ecofid publication will be a listing of programs and degrees by 
institution, by degree level and by degree titlip for quick reference purposes 
in information systems, centers^ Jnstitutions and liSraries. This list is being 
verified by comparing cjatalog listings with .data on the degrees awjirded at ^ 
the institutional level. The commission has assumed responsibility for 
administering Title I of iUe federal Highet liducatiofl Act, for the 
development of a state plan for educational information centers (EIC) and \ 
for recomniendations regarding the establishment of a private nonprofit^, 
guarantee^agency for the guaranteed student loan pirbgram. 



The legislature and governor /^proved LB 141 that gives the cpmraission 
authority to approve the operation of out-of-state postsecondary institutions 
^in Nebraska, the establishment of any new private (independent) postsedbn- 
dary institution and the responsibility of working .with the Stale Boara of 
Education on the appi£>val of private vocational schools who wisl^ to grant 
the associate degree. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Postsecondary Education Commission 
-61 South Spring Street 
Concord, New Hampshire 03301 
' James A. Busselle, Executive Director 



The New -Hampshire incentive grant progrsini was expanded to include ^ J 
junioi^in 1978-79 and all undergraduates attending in-state colleges will be 
eligible in 1979-80. A state medical school capitation and loan program and 
the veterinary medical capitation ^nd loan program have been liberalized and 
a new progran) reserving slots fpr optometry students has been created. 
Lending under the guaranteed student loan program continues to increase 
dramatically. 

• 

The Postsecondary Education Commission is in the pro<::ess of completing 
the statewide /(leeds analysis irf the area of continuing education. The dhd 
result of this pr^>gram will be a comprehensive analysis focusing on the 
licensing, vertification or recertification requiremeYits for each occupation 
for a' significant population in the state; the need of the profit sector for 
entry-level training and the training and education required for advanfcement 
or job retention; a similar set of needs in the ndnprofit sector; and the 
individual humirTneeds that can be met through continuing education. 

i 

The commission's educational information centeA (EIC) program has been 
operational through most of the year. It consists of the New Hampshire 
learning line, a statewide toll-free WATS line providing -information and 
jng^ence services and five educatiefhal information centers strategically x 
iQcated throughout the state to provide individualized counseling and \/ 
guidance. 
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NEW JERSEY 

Board of Higher Education^ 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 0862^ 
T. Edward Hollander, Chancellor 

At its June 1978 meetipg, the Board of Higher Education approved the final 
draft of ••A Call by^the Sbard of Higher Education for the Preparation of the 
1980 New Jersey Education Statewide Plan." The , board took this action 
after circulating twb preliminary drafts of the document and conducting a 
series of public hearinigs on their content* Among the planning issues 
discussed are boundaries* for admission among the various sectors, improved 
program offei^ings, graduate education, - the interface between primary/ ^ 
secondary and Jhigher education, student facilities and services, libraries, 
facilities planning, urban education, adult and continuing education, 
vocational educatiqn, increased access to higher education, strengthening 
faculty resources, computer facilities, and data processing services and 
increased accountability. The planning process was conducted through a. 
series of task forces and councils composed of persons representative of the 
academic institutions, faculty, students and other relevant groups^ The final 
draft of the statewide plan is scheduled for review by the board? in March 
1980 with individual institutional plans scheduled for completion the 
following month. 

Fiscal year 1980 net state original appropriation for the higher education 
system is $442.3 million, an increjrSe of $25.4 million or 6.1 percent over 
fiscal 1979. This^ original appropmation will be adjusted upward later in 
1979-80 by transfers from the state treasury to cover the cost of negotiated 
salary increases and other benefits. In addition, the system will have available 
in 1979-80 up to $2 million in prior year's unexpended balances to 
supplement the $21.1) million the 1980 appropriations act provides as direct 
funding for the tuilion aid ^artt (TAG) program. These balances, in 
combination with direc t funding provided for all other student aid program^, 
will permit full fuiidint? of Ihr TAG program in fiscal 1980. 

In January 1978 the governor signed into law a package of thjree bills that 
established a coordinabtd set of student assistance prbgrams - the tuitiojn aid 
grant (TAG), the Gardin State scholarship and the Garden Stale fellowship 
programs. The TAG program awarcl.s up to $1,200 or tuition, whichever is 
less, to students based on ability to pay. The grants are portable to Seven 
states that signed recipi*ocal agreements with New Jersey. The Garden State 
scholarship program, administered by New Jersey) colleges under state 
guidelines, provides awards up to $500 on the basis of need and merit. It is 
anticipated that, for the 1979-80 academic year, 140,000 studcpts will apply 
for financial aid with over 40,000 qualifying for assistance. The Garden State 
fellowship program provides $4,000 awards to Outstanding graduate students 
enrolled in New Jersey graduate schools. The undergraduate programs use a 
single application, which may also be used as an institutional and Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grants application, and the uniform methodology 
of need analysis. The total sTuH^ent assistance budget for.fi.S(*al year 'lft79 was 
$40.5 million. » 

In 1978 the board established the commission to study the mission, 
financing and governance of the county^ colleges and directed it to 
recommend to the board a revised statement on the colloc^tive mis.^ian of the 
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tcounty^^toljege sector^ ar^atives tpi^nroUment formulas as .the deteminantl 
oi county college fifi^cingj^-and appriQpriate^bQundacies Ijetween and amonifj 
the colleges,. t\ie counties aixd the st^te in county college governance, Th©^ 
commission presented its findings to the }x)ard in April 1979, makiri|L56 
^^joir recomfhendations. At the June 1979^ board mating the* chancelror's 
favorable r^ome to the coiAmission's report was reviewed- by the board. 
The boarfl^ljl lidoptdd a new mission statement for the community college 
sector; 2) l^commeridied that legislation be filed establishing a new funding 
mechanism based on the provision of cailiegorical aid and differential funding; 
and 3) recommended that legislation be filed to change tlje composition of 
cor^^fnunity college boards of trystees, primarily by giving the s,tate^ the 
thority to appoint twp^bf nine members and barrings Mft^^ public 



officials from servi]r»g. Legislation affqctirig^the chdhges has bee? 
\ V V. . < * 

TJie* state colleges haVjB focused attention 6n improving articulation between 
the colleges and th^^ sepondary schools. Two pilot p'rojects emphasizing 
support for the improvement pf basic skills pi;oficiencies have been initiated 
— one a skills training program fp/sWamdary school teachers, |nd the^her 
a student peer . tutoring project^ Both projects afe being im^fin^e^^ 
public urban .high; iSchool setting. Other Rinds of articulation ptogram^^ are 
also being encouraged guch as obllege courses offered in the hibh schools, 
high i^hool students attettdihg^ courses oji -college campuses^i^ arrange- 
mentii[ through >Vhich students rarfy c6mplete the senior year of lii^h school 
and the freshmap year'of college simultaneously, ' . 

' ■ . ^ . ■ \x . ■■ 

The Department of Higher Education has awarded grants to two institutions, 
Montclair State College and Seton Hall^University, for special pilot programs 
to prepare disadvantaged New Jersey students for entry into medical or 
dental schools. The objective pf the programs, which lead to baccalaureate 
degrees, is to seek out high.school students of high potential but with limited 
past opportunities and provide them with»th^,jfneans lo coitipete effectively^ 
with thatl peers in gaining admission- into professional schools. Students 
admitted into^these programs will receive strong preparation in t)ie sciences, 
remedial work in basic Skills; as needed, academic an?! prejlofessioili^ 
counseling and clinical eAf^ure to the ijieflical and dental professions. Each 
institution will receive a tortal of $250,000 over five and on^-half years to 
support the administration of the programs and special academic^ and 
counseling services. The first classes will be staated in September 1979. 

Legislation recently was'passed creating,^a program for New Jersey Inedical 
and dental school graduates with irifentf^imilar to that of the National 
Heaifch Service Corpojration. In return for senri^ In designated undeserved 
a^eas of the state, participating physicians and d#ntists could have up to 
$30,d0^in education loans forgiven. When fully operational, the program 
^could involve as many as 13Q physicians and dentists, the majority of whom 
would be physicians, i 

The Department of Higher Education recently complet,ed a ye^-long^ 
examination and discussion of the future direction and ahticipat^d cost 
implidfetions of the state's responsiblljlies in health pro/essions education. 
This study was undertaken in jresponse to a growing concern for the need to 
educate an appropriate and M3alanced pool of highly qualified health 
prjrfessionals while, at the same time, maintaining, an ^quiCable balance in 
support available to all sectors of the, higher education community. As a 
result of the study, the bocurd has developed a series of long-range polic^ 
guidelines for the continued dev^pment of health professions programs 
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throughout. the state. These deal^ With the steady butcontroUed growth of 
medical and dental education, and the provision of ade^iuate but not 
excessive numbec and variety of allied healdi progic^rns to meet well- 
documented manjg^pwerneeds/ ^ " . 

The Independent College and Unw€^sity A^sistan9e^ct, enacted July 1979, 
makefi^ New Jersey the first state .in the natibn to link state iunding for 
independent institutions to funding for the public colleges^ Under this pew 
legislation, which replaced a 1972 law, the total ap||fopriation for the 
independent colleges will be determined by taking 25 percent of the average 
direct net state support per full-time equivjalent (FTE) student for the state 
college sector in the .previous academic year and multiplying t|iis at^bunt by 
-the number of New Jersej^ undergraduate students (counted on FTE basis) 
enrolled in eligible ii^fttependent institutions during the previous academic 
year: 10 percent o£ the total appropriation willj!|;)e divided in equal amounts 
among the eligible^ institutions; 35 percent of the total will be distributed 
according to the number of enrolled full-time undergraduates who received 
state financial aid, or $1,000 or more of institutional aid during t(ie( 
pi5£ceding^ academic year; and 55 percent will be based upon the number of 
New Jeteey undergraduate re*sidents enrolled in the indepeA^^t sector in the 
preceding academic year. • * 

In response to a decree that all Nliw Jersey public colleges test their 
incoming freshmen for possible deficiencies* in reading, writing and quantita- 
tive skills, the department's l>a9ic skills council annually administers the New 
Jersey college basic skills placement .test on a roUfng^ basis throughout the 
>year. The test, which includes an hofisijcally scored student essay, may be 
Administered only after a studeat has bfen admitted to the college, and the 
jrepi^jts'^re used to place students in appropriate courses, Anfiong tijte more 
thSA 50^^j|pD frelhmen entering collage each^eai; the test h^s identified large 
numbdr^bf 'l^i^dents with deficiencies .in basic skills. The Board of Higher 
EducaticMi is cu^witly ' wor^pg in cooperation with the Department of 
Education to improv^N^e effectiveness of Basic skills instruction in New 
Jersey, in the eTementary and secondary grades as^ell as in college. 



NEW ME) 

Board, of Educational Finance ^ v ^ . . 

1068 Cerrillos Road 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87503 

Donald Stuart, Executive ^cretary 

^/>-'. . ' ^ ■ ' 

Another study of the laws pertaininsHlS postsecondary education in New 
Mexico has been^authorized. The particular areas of interest include ha^ to 
provide access ta lower-division , academic and Vocational education for 
students living in locat^ions without the population to support a campus. The 
questi«>n of '^rciquiring local support for two-year colleges in an equitable 
manner to the citizens will be addressed. Another area of board activity is 
the development of a quantitative formula that differentiates among^el^is^of 
study for the twoj^year coljjeges. State-level program approval will be 
proposed. 

The offering of graduate-level courses by out-of-state institutions is 
becoming more of a problem as quality control of these courses is,lacking. In 
' addition to examining the statutes governing out-of-state institutions 



ooerating in New Mexico, the possibility of tine state participating in funding 
or off-campus graduate courses offerefl by New Mexico institutions, will be 
considered. ^ 
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Although there has^eea a fluctuation in enrollments among the institutions, 
statewide enrollment levels have been fairly constant. , The instructional 
formiila has functiojned^satjsfactorilyi but the formula designed to establish 
funding levels for the support areas* needs modification. Since many of the 
costs in these bi^get categories are relatively fixed and' unrelated ^ 
Enrollment changes, attempts wfll be made to develop a more realistic 
formula for projecting expenditure needs in the support cqreas. 
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Board of Regents 

University of the State of New York 
State Education Department 
Alb^y, New York 12230 
Dorothy G. Hhrrison, •Deputy Commissioner for 
Higher and Rrofessional Education ^ 
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In 197^ -79' New York's public ajid independent colleges and universities 
il^nrolled over 603,000 full-time degree credit stfeidents,'a decrease of 0.8 
percent from 1977-78. Enrollment in the State University of New York 
(SUNY) declined this year by 0.5^ percent as compared with a 1.4 percent 
decline in the preceding year. The City University of Newj/York (CUNY) 
decreased by 5.8 percent, in a reversal of the previous yey's 1.8 percent 
increase. Enrollment, at the state's independent colleges and universities 

. contined to increase,, this year by 1.4 percent, while enrollment fff 
proprietary sjjjiools^ remained unchanged after a 9.9 percent increase last 
year. Part-time enrollment dropped again at CUNY, this year by 5 percent 
and declined by 1.9 percent qt the independent colleges and* universities. 
However, part-time enrollment at SUNY continued last year's upward trend, 
increasing 4.6 percent after last year's 2.8 percent rise, and also rose by 6.8 

"*^>ercortt at proprietary institutions compared with a 0.2 percent increase in 
1977-78, While it how appears inevitable that there will be a future sharp 
decline in iLWl-time undergraduate enrollment, prdjections of piaurt-time 
undorgra(iu{ite and both full-time and p<7rt-time graduate enroUiYient are less 
• certain, ^hoth because of social factors and policy directions, including {rtSte 
student aid formulas, and of ^mcertainty about the ways in which 
p()stso(*on(lary institutions will react to these.factors. 

As of Jun(* 1979, funds appropriated for postsecondary education in fiscal 
* 1979-80 were $1,595 million, an increase of 5 percent over 1978-79. .This 
included funds provided in the supplemental budget. The major increKes in 
appr()^)riations were for iSUNY^$)3.6 million), the Tuition Assistance Plan 
(TAP) ($15.4 million)* and state aid to CUNY for which the state currently 
supplies;75 percent of the operating budget ($10.7 million ).>Vhile demands 
of debt service for SUNY (^c^ntinued to rise, reiu^hing $175 million, an 
increase lower-division tuitio^^i bringing undergraduate tuition to q||.miform* 
$900 was' expe(*t(»d to incret|je income funds by $25 million to meet debt 
service, requirements and a higher operating budget. Tuition at ('UNY was 
also raised to a uniform $900. The legislature approved an increase totaling 
million \\\ state aid to independent institutions effArtive July 1980. 
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Ti\e incread^ in Tuition AMtetance Plan (TAP)l^ippropriation8 -reflects the 
increase in the maximam aWwrd from $1,500 to $1,800 and the phasing-in of 
more generous eligibility standards. Funding Jor opportunity programs 
increased slightly from $|^.9 to $37,3 million. In 1978 the governor and the^. 
•^legislature approved t^wo measures intended to b^efit parents of postsecpn-'' • 
dary students. One measure, the Parent's and Stuaent's Savings Plajn (PASS), 
permits deferral on New York state income tax of parental cbntrihutions to 
a custodial account created for future hi^er education expenses — up to 
$750 annually for each full-time student in the family. The second measure 
%)rovided for an income tax deduction of one-half of tuition less any tuition 
assistance award, for tuition paid for dependents of state residents who 
attend postsecondary institutions. in New York.^The deduction may not 
exceed $1,000 for each dependent and is not allowed for any student for 
whom a distribution *from a PASS account has been made. Based on 
statistical sampling, the Departn[\pnt of Taxation and Finance estimates that 
between 10,000 and 12,000 PA-SS accounts were created -in 1978, and that 
^ between (^00,000 wd 250,000 taxpayers took advantage of the tuition 
deductioivprovision in filing their 1978 New York income tax^etums. 

A new structure for governance and funding of CUNY was appri^ved in the 
1979 legislative session.. Under this new structure, the kate*s funding of the 
operating and capital expenditures of the senior colleges of Ihe City ^ 
University of New York will gradually increase from the present 75 percent * 
to 100 percent over a ftour-yeai* period. The term of th« present members of 
^ the Board of Higher Education was extended to the end of 1979 when the 
board will be replaced by a 15-member board, of whom Ip will be appointed 
by the governor and^^ by the mayor of New York City. All appointments 
will be subject/to senate confirmation. 

• r/, ■ , ' f 

In November 1978 the regents submit^ted to the governor their 1978^Pro^re8\s 
Report on the 1976 Statewide Plan for the ihvelopnient of Postsecondary 
Education. In this report the regents reaffirmed their five goals for 
postsecondary education: freedom of access, freedom of choice, quality 
. education, responsiveness to societil needs and efficient use of resources, 
* an^ssessed the progress made irTVespect to these goals by all s^<'tcnw of 
postsecondary education In the state. The regents requested the governV's 
approval of new enrollment goals. During 197H'79 the postsecondary 
community began the process of preparing for the review of institutional 
missions and available resources that will shape Iho recommendations to be 
included in the 1980 Statewide Plan, 

In June 1978 the Court of Appeals, New York*s^highest tribunal, reached a 
unanin(^s decision in the case brought by the State University of New York 
challenginf^the authority of the Board of Regents to deronjisteu (end 
accreditatipn for) academic programs that dosi^ot meet academic standards 
for -Agistration establishecl by, the Commissioner of Education. The court 
^ suj^ned the pos\jtion of the regents ^^n the issue in question involving 
doctoral programs at one of the SUNY university centers. Tli'o coilrt's 
decision, which upheld rulings in two loy^or courts, brings the litigatioiYtc^ 
final resolution. '^V , 
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The State Education Department, ac^irtg^ lor the regents, (continues to 
condu(?t academic (juality ass(?ssmerit of cloJ^ programs. Krvi(»w of the 
quality of programs that train teachers is *Bml^mder way. Over the next 
three years, the review 0^^388 doctoral programs in (»du(*ation will Uo 
conducted, a proceTR^ that will include institutional self J4i^«nient and 
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thorough '^vestigation of the qut^fity of the programs by distinguished 
out-of-town schc^ars, national professional asspoiaUehs and an in-state 
advisory jpfoup c^ffraduate deans. This is the department's first review of 
^ doctorate programshi a professiot&d field. , ' ' 

r 0 

The first year of a special program to open career paths in business for 
persons with doctoral training in the humanities related social sciences 
has been completed and the second year is now tinder way. Sponsored by 
the regents and run jointly by the State Education Department and the New 
, York Urtiversity graduate school o^ business administration, the program is 
designed to prepare highly talented individuals for management portions in • 
busing. Last year 60 naen and woki^n, Ph\£>.s or near Ph,D,8, were selected 
to participate in the intensive seven-week program, which is supportc;/ by 
grants from the National Endowment for the Humanities, the Rockefeller 
Foundation and several major corporations. 

Over the past 18 months, the State Education Departno^t staff has been 
; reviewing the standards for the registration of postsecondaijy curriculiMiet 
forth in the regulations of the Commissioner of Education. A. draft of 
proposed revisions was discu&ed by the regents in Jurie, and was sent to all 
degree-granting institutions, other state agencies, ^faculty associations, stu- 
dent organizations and other interested parties for comment. Puhi|c hearings 
/ will>e lield in Soptember; Following any ciianges that may be necessary, the 
jrejgents will be asked to approve the standarde^at their November meeting* 
This is the first general- review^ *of quality standards in postsecondary 
education undertaken by the department since 1971. By and large, the 
proppse^ standards Jocus on faculty quality, composition and responsibili- 
ties; administrMive policies and procedures; and adequacy^f resources and 
services, botl^ ' on^ the. m&in campus and off-campus.^he quality of 
-1' off -campus IrittiriKjtion has regpntly been a significant area of cimcem fpr the 
regents and the department. The new pr6p9sed regulatii^rrtB related "to 
postsecondary off-campus instruction not oifly address the quality of Ihe 
• instruction offered, they also provide for a planning review of such centers as 
they emerge, Another^Sfiew pwrt^off the regulations wo^Jdspedfically goVern ' 
the operation of nonbhartered p^roprvetarj^^ institutions authorized by the 
/egdnts to grant degrees. OtJier new sections 'would set additional require- 
ments for the professions, the effect of wftich jvould stregipline regulations 
applying to pfbfessional educc^Jion, not to increase or ddcr^rajse' standards n5^ 
to add to proe.edvires. 

nqrthq;aroui^a • * . 

University of North Carolina " 
General Administration - 
' P.O. Box 2688 ' • . . 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27614 
)Villiam C. Friday, President 

In October 1978 the Board of Governors^qf the^Uniygjjbity of North Carolina 
and the State Board of Education| concurred on a proposed program for 
revising, teacher certification stand^s and ^ teacher education program 
approval -^procedures for higher education. A joint resolution on quality 
assurance for professional pegfydtftpel outlines the aims of the program* 

Its m 
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Pursuant to commitnjeSts in the revised North Carolina State Plan for 
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the fwther Elimination of Racial Duality, the board adopted in December 
1978 \ document* entitled ^^Comparative Sti^dy of Baccalaureate and- 
MalBter'sNProgram Offe^jigs: North Carolina Agricultural and Technical ^tate 
universityv the University of North Carolina at Greensboro, aiil Winston- 
Salem State University; and Nortfi Carolina Central University, North 
Carolina State University at Raleigh, and the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill/' This study examines all program duplication at the baccalaure- 
ate and master's deglte level among these two groups of three institutions 
each. Based on this study, the boardyconcluded th^iit thei^e was no 
unnecessary program duplication aiidNnat to. close, or transfer programs 
would inflict serious damage on the institutions and their students and 
would limit -access to higher education. Also in ^December, the board 
approved the 1978 revision of its long-range plan. The revision authorized 
planning for 10 new bachelor degree programs, 15 new master's programs 
aVid 1 new doctoral program. This latest edition of the long-range plan also' 
commits the board to make several program evaluations and to conduct a 
number of 4>ecial planning st^^s over the next two years. 



In February 1979 the Board of Governorsadfopted & report on. faculty 
workload and academic tenure in the^ dniversity. Report on Faculty 
Workload and Academic Tenure in the University of North Carolina, The 
report concludes that the workload of the individual faculty members in the 
univer^y is not significantly different ffom that of their peers in other 
public colleges and universities across the United States and that the tenure 
policies establisheddin the code of the university, as Well as the regulations 
and procedures e^wiblished by eftich institution, are^ consistent with general 
national practices and standards. 

il . . . V ^ 

Actions of the J979 legislature included HB 65/ that changes the retirement 
age uk XO, b^ .^tft(Cvs the Board of Go<?erno]^ft-m accordance with federal law 
to providS"fti5n^ 1, tenured faculty must retire at ^5 unless 

continued on a year-to-year basis. In the appropriations act, the board is 
required to /'niake a ^ study of, and "establish all reasonable regulations 
necessary \o limit expenditures for travel to meetings or conventions of 
private organizations ajn^for travel which i^ not solely for public business. 
It also requires that the 



results be reported to the I98Q ^session of the 
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Anq|ther bill eStablfihcdHhe Unixersity of North' Carolina center for public^ 
television to be governed by a 22-member board of trustees — 11 appointed 
by the Board of Governors, 4 bjrJUa-gpvernpt^ 1 each by the speakeiP>Df the 
house and the lieutenant governor and 6 ex officio, including the president 
of the university. The Board of Goverhors may delegate such powers to the 
board of trustees as it deems appro|priate, except its responsibilities as 
official licentee. ^ » , 
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I state Board of Higher Education 

^ /SfC^te Capitol Building 

Bismarclc, North Dakota 53505 
Kent G. Aim, Commissioner 



The North Dakota biennial legislature met 
difficult se'ssion due to the earlier pM0lfH 
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79 in what proved to be a 
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earmarked $28 million of tax funds for North Dakota municipalities, 
another such measure reducing the personal income tax revetiue? and the 
general fund by more thM$lQO miUion,^ 
^of Proposition 13. The end result, hqwe%er, was quite favorable to higher 
education. In the final voting, salaries^ and wages including fringe benefits 
and new positions were increased for jfee first year by 10.8 percent, total 
institutional operating budgets' averaged increases of 21 percent, buildings 
were allowed to the extent of $8.^ million and physical plant improvements 
were appropriated' in the atnount of $7.^ million .-In addition the board Was 
appropriated -$lSnillion for unforeseen contingencies, $500,000 to improve, 
^ access to the handicapped and another $90(T,000 for energy conserving 
improvements. 

Although ttie five Old West Commission states had for mrdre^^han two years , ' 
been involved in plans for a regional veterinary school, enabling legislation 
was passed in three, of the five states but not without much debate. 
Undoubtedly ^^funding will be sought when the respective legislatures 
reconveha As for access for the handicapped, one of the challenges to be 
faced before June 1980 will be^o^provide the greatest amount of program 
accessibility^ for the $500,000 appropriated plus such federal and other funds 
as ma/ become available. . " ' . 

Other legislation having a bearing on postsecofidary education inclutlw the 
imfirovement of retirement plans for both teact^ers who are actively teaching 
and those who have retired, and increasing state irtnployees! maximum travel 
expense allowances for meals to $13 ^er day, lodging to $20 per day and car 
mileage to 20 cents per mile while traveling instate by automobile. By 
private airplane it is 26 cents per mile, For out-of-state travel, the rtiileage is 
14 cents by car, meals'are at a maximum of $18 and lodging is reimbursed at 
the actual amount paid. Prevtpusly the state has paid the health insurance' 
4 premium for employees. The' employee has had the privilege of providing - 
coverage for the spouse and children at the groupxrate. The 1^9 legislaturie 
made identical coverage available to the family %y paying an additional 
premiunj of $50 per^onth more than at present. ^ * 

For \he first time the legislature made tuition assistance grant programs 
availal^le to students attending accredited private institutions. The«program 
will be administered by the student fijnanc|||| assistance director on the staff 
of the/State Board of Higjier Education. Another bill requires full and timely 
notices of meetings of all public bbdies. A laPiv was also passed providing that 
each full-time state employee earning $9,200 or less will receiv^e a minimum- 
increase of ,$50 f)er month in each ye5r of the 19;7^-81 biennium. After 
much concern has been expressed prior to and during t^e legislative session 
'about the rising costs of health care, a cojlcunrent wOThitjipn was passed 
directing the legislative council to study the provision of hetiltlsi care services 
in I^JoTth Dakota. ' 

Concerns to be. considered by ^ the Board of Higher Education during the 
bionniiim includ^ population projections ajpd shifts, college and university 
missions and cmality of instruction, 4nerett»mg^ ajnt^^lVjCp demand of coal 
impacted arjm, energy, access foi* iJhe hand^ti^j^ped ^at^ environmental 
requirements. The Fioard of Higher Edut ntion tt|is;pr^ s^horized the 
implementation of a n(»w accounting system fofWnj^^ Th^ system, 

in a greqt part, is an adaptation of the accounting ii||ft^iplg^^ 
standards outlined by the American Institute of (lerli/le.d^ublic Asacounf- 
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ante; the National Association of toUege and University Business Officers 
^ and the National Center for^igher Edycation Management Systems, 
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Board of Regente 
State Office Tower, 36th Floor " » 
30 East Broad Street ^ : | 

" Columbus^ Ohio 43215 ) 
Edward Q, Moultbn, Chancellor 

The work program otXhe Board of Regents in the 1978-79 period centered 
around budget (^ie^Velopment for tiie 1979-81 biennium and continued 
implementation of the master plan. Organizationally, the bpard received four 
new members and a new chancellor. Development of the higher education 
budget for 1976-81 began in early 1978 with a series' of regional meetings 
with Ctt^ regents and the trustees and presidents of all state-assisted colleges 
and universities. Institutional operating and capital requests received during 
the summer were consolidated by*' the regents^ into a composite higher 
education biidget recommendation, reviewed with presidents and trustees at 
a s|^tewi(^e budget conference in September 1978. The nine-month process 
oiwqfking with the cabinet and General |Assembly was highly successful. 
Throughout the budget hearings, the higher education community provided 
^►a strong and well^ccjrdinated case, competing effectively with other state 
priorities. The result^was a $1.5 billion operating budget for the 1979-81 
biennium that represents 14 percent of the state's income. The capital 
budget will bidecided when the General Assembly reconvenes ift September 
1979. ' . 

Tl^e 112th General Assembly appropriated $500,000 for management 
consultant studies in the 1977 79 biennium. These^tudies focus on effective 
management of academic resources and maintenance of institutional 
•flexibMy and stability in a tinie of unstable enrollments. A management 
.studies^ask force, representing* the^ administration and faculty of Ohfo's 
institutions, businesses and industry and the legislature, awarded contracts 
for five maYiageitwnt studies. Subjects of the studies, to be released summer 
1979, focused on institutional and st^ate-level program review, instructional 
budgeting practices, strategic planning^ for fijiancial stability and flexibility, 
cost containment and management development. 

The Board *'of Regents has served to initiate or.administer several coUabora- 
tive venti|[es within the college and university system in Ohio. RxamfMes of 
the regeiTOS' role in coordinating' statewide institutional activities are the 
Ohio Inter-University Energy Research Coun(!il (OIKURC), the Ohio Coal 
Research Laboratories Asso(!iation (OCRLA) and the Ohio Technology 
Transfer Organization (OTTO). 'Vhe Ohio ln\.er-University Knergy Research 
" represents an allianctj of 12 state universities and the 2* largest 
Inarch universities working (*Iosely with the regents and the Ohio 
of Energy to promote, (Coordinate, facilitate and evaluate energy 
^nd to seek support and 'accept grants for en(*rgy research and 
pnt. It has identified mqre than $6.5 million of federally sponsored 
'ated research ac^tiviHijs under way on Ohio's cam[)uses and formed 
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ni(!al review panels oR'' recognized experts^^ to (^yaluate proposals, 
nertd joint projects am'Ang universities ajid to d^^yelop a (!on|prehen- 
^igenda for uniyersity-bascd energjf resean^h. It h*| also (Conducted a 
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• series of workshops with . industrial representatives to .4(dentify areas of 
' . relevaA|#uoiversity-based energy research. Primary , target of the OIUERC 
activities is development 'and Utilization of Ohio's extensj|re and under-' 
* utilized' coat resources, timphasis is also on increasing the supply of natural 

gas. from sandstone, shale and coal deposits and increasing utilization of solar 
power in the industrial and agricultural sectors. 
, '■ . * - _ }■ . . 

The Ohio Coal Research Laboratories dissociation, a cofisortium of Ohio's 
x!^.'" research universities, has been designated by the regents to represent Ohio • 

^ ^ .under l3*ovisions of Title VIII of the federal Surface Mining Control and 

Reclamation Act of 1977. Highest priority of the laboratory .will be 
development of methods for increasing the marketability of Ohio's large 
resource? of high sulfur coaL.The Ohio Technology Transfer Organization, a 
^ / consortial arrangement between Ohio State University and 11 of Ohio's 

^ * two-year Q^Ueges, is developing new techniques for transferring the products 

of institutional research to the use of business and industry in Ohio, similar 
« to the role the cooperative extension service has played ih agriculture. The 
goal is to establish a network of colleges with good^eographical dislbibution 
' and a strong service orientation to provide technical assistance, infmmation 
. and training that will help Ohio's small businesses learn about and use the 
results of modem technology. 

Expanding student assistance programs continue to provide increased access 
to postsecondary opportunities in Ohio. ThHSistructional grant program 
distributed approximately $22.5 million in 1978-79 to more than 60,800 
students attending public and private nonprofit colleges and universities and 
diploma schools of nursing. The newly,' approved budget provides for a 20* 
percent increase in grant levels and increased eligibility to a maximum family 
incoine of $19,999. New programs implemented in the 1978-79 academic 
year progressed well. The hew academic scholarship program providqd 
$1,000 scholarships to l^OOO OWf& high school seniors- based on academic 
achievement and ^ibility. The scholarships are renewable for four years. 
Objectives of the program'Ve to" reward academic excellence and to 
erjcoyrage Ohio's most outstahding students to further their educations 
within the state. The new Na|fonal Guard scholarship program provided full 
tuition for 674 persons 'wiftsting or reenlisting in the Ohio National GUarti • 
for a minimum of six yealra. 
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The Board of Regents continue, to implement its formal five-year review 
prpcedure for technical programs. New technical degree proposals are 
evaluated in terms of placement opportunities for (p»aduates, input from 
local advisory committees and provisions for a well-rounded curriculum. The 
technical programs are reexamined every fifth year l)y both the institution 
and regents' staff with specific recommendations for^ontinuation, discontin- 
uance or i^pctivation as apjiropriate. An extensive tightening of the technical 
pro-am taxonomy has recently b^ completed that will assist in both ] 
program evaluation and articulation. Also in 1978-79 engineering and 
business technologies inservice t)faining programs were conducted to increase 
enrollm^ts in programs pd to align programs closely with industry's needs. 
Regiona^ and statewide worltshops, involving faculty, (administration and 
advisory, committee personnel, were conducted to focus on topics such as > 
recruiting students, curriculum analysis, instructional design and effective 
use of advisory comihittees. — 

The reg(?nt8' two-year college annual placement report showed that 94 
percent the 1978 associate degree graduates of the state-assisted 
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community and ^ technical colleges and university , branches who desired 
full-time employment were able to get jobs. Greatest placement Hii^ess^pr 
these graduates sitatewide was in the health and engineering/industrial ; 
technolpgies where job placement reached 97 percent, technology graduat0s * , 
fn agriculture/natural resources (94 percJbnt), public service (94 percent) and 
business (91 percent). These high placement redords ar^ attaribii.ted to 
changing employment patterns ^ tKe increasing ;^;jumbers of technology- 
based Jobs — and expanded ^-placement services . On the ' campuses — . 
* establishment of placement offices as well as increased counseling by faculty. 

To assist institutions ip focusing attentiqn on expanded services to adults 
and to recommend state policies* to support these expanded services, the 
board has established an advisory committer on lifelong learning and 
assigned administrative personnel for program*^ development. Surveys h«ve 
. been conducted to determine tfie level of existing programs and resources for 
hfelong learning, to determine the continuing education requirements of all 
licensed or registered tprofessions^ and to assess the needs of adult learners. , 
Conferences, have been held throughout the state tw gain the commitment of 
public and private inJututionalit^dersnip for lifelong learning. Business; 
industry, labored govehHft«ifleaaers are gradually being incorporated into 
. ' the conferences to help different groups articulate their needs for continuing 
education, to confirm , the sodiak' and economic clemand for continuing 
development programs and to solicit support foj|r^required new offerings. 

In 1978 the Board of Regents was desigi;^ated by the^jg^t^nor as the agency 
to develop the state plan for educational information/centers in Ohio. The 
plan, as developed and submitted by the board's lifelong learning progiSm 
section, calls for development of a process to identify needs and resources, 
to determine the most effective wid co^ efficient mea;is of delivering 
informational and counseling services and to develop patterns of cooperation 
among agencies, education^ institutions and community groups. 

Th% area health education centers (AHEC) program represents a cooperative 
effort lamong Ohio's health pi!ofessions education schools and colleges -tb 
provide<Jv*flth education programs in imderserved rural and urban areas 
thfoughoutl the state. The AHEC plarjning contract, funded through thp U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, waJfcnitiated and is being 
coordinated through thd" regents' he^tlth affairs Kti^^ The go^l 'is to 
coordinate and facilitate the regionalization of h^th education through 
cooperative planning' among the health professional schools in Qhio. fhe 
program also, addresses'^ the is&ues of speciality and g^graphic (listribution, 
supply, quality,, utilization and efficiency of health professidhals. Several 
earlier projects funded by , the state have helped to^set the stagie for the 
AHEC program, including establishment of primary care residencies, family 
medicine programs ^nd ambulatory teaching facilities. The new prograrA 
promises both a major advance ift the setention of health care professionals 
in Ohio and a solution to, maldistribution of these professfonal^s throughout 
the state. . , , ^ff ' 

A 400-pers9n statewide telephone poll was conducted in 1978 to describe 
general attitudes toward higher education in Ohio, indicate the public's 
knowledge of the system, explore reasons for persons not participating in 
higher education opportunities and* provide issues identification for public 
relations program development. The poll showed that citizens of Ohio have a 
high level of contact-with higher education, think higher education is doing a 
*'good*' job, identify diversity as the greatest strength of the system and cost 
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as/the greatest weakness, give cost considerations as the, most firequent reason 
for not participating, are confused about the level of tax support pr9vided 
higher education, but think more money should be spent, 

OKLAHOMA 

State Regents for Higher„^ducation ^ ^ 

500 Education Building ^ 
State Capitol Complex 
, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 
E. T. Dunlap, Chancellor 

Progress has continued during 1978-79 on the development of a new master 
plan Jor the state system for the decade of the 1980s. The State Regents far 
Higher Education directed each institution to submit for regents' considera- 
tion by July 1, 1979, a comprehensive planning and management document 
to cover the first half of the decade ahead. The plans were to include 
components on student enrollment projections, educational programming, 
fiiculty development and alternative budget projections for tt^ period. The 
regents will also develop a state-level planning document to complement the 
individual institutional plans to provide overall policy direction. 

Fall 1978 term |headcount enrollment in Oklahoma's p^ublic colleges and 
universities was 130,346, while enrollment in the state's private colleges and 
universities totaled 22,710. Overall enrollment decreased 0.7 percent froih 
the fall of 1977. In addition to those individuals attending on the main and 
branch campus^ of institutions, another 4,644 students were enrolled in 
degree-credit courses at off-campus centers, making a total of 157,700 
students in Oklahoma higher education for the 1978 fall semester. 

/ 
/ 

During the 1977-78 school yekr, Oklahoma colleges and universities 
conferred 23,356 academic, degrees, an increase of 208 degrees over ^je 
previous year. Public two-year colleges awarded 5,376 associate degrees and 
certificates' and the state universities conferred 10,668 bachelor and first 
professional degrees, 3,306 master's degrees and 362 doctoratei. - . 

After two y^ars of operation under a revised state regents' policy, public 
colleges and universities in Oklahoma reported awards of fee waiver 
scholarships lo 6,043 students in 1977-78, totaling $1,53 millionr Institu- 
tions are authorized to grant fee waiver scholarships in an amount equal to 1 
percent of the institution's previous year's operating budget. The scholar- 
ships are to be awarded so that at least 50 percent of all awards are based on 
financial need with the schoJaVships apportioned to provide equity for 
students by academic discipline or field of study, by enrollment at thp 
various levels and by student classification. The regents amended the policy 
further in 1978 to limit jRvards to. residents of Oklahoma. The tuition aid 
grant program provided 7,821 Oklahoma college students with grants 
tottiHng $1.67 million in 1977-78. The amount ^ available for student 
Assistance under this program in 1978-79 is in ex(\ss of $1.87 million. 

* The rej^ents made 37 awards wc^rth more than $106,250 under their 
minority grniluate student assistance program, of which 18 were doctoral 
study grants and 19 were graduatg^ assistantships for students pursuing 
master's degrees. This program was set up in 1974 as part of the state plan 
for (!ivil rights'complianc(» in an effort to enlarge the pool of qualified 



minority college-level teachers in olclahoma. In the first three and one-h^f 
years of the program's operation, 15 students completed their doctoral 
degrees and 24 completed master's degrees. Students in the program agree to 
teaqh in Oklahoma higher education for at least as long as they received 
graduate assistance. The regents made 10 awards tmder a new and similar 
program to provide assistance to minority students during their first year in 
professional fields such as law, medicine, dentistry and veterinary medicine. 
Grants made under the professional degree assistance program amount to 
$3,500 per year for students pursuing study full-time. 

TJve Oklahoma higher education revised statb plan for civil rights compliance 
received unconditional approval from the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare (DHEW) in September 1978. The revised plan 
replaced a plan previously Approved by DHEW in 1974 as a result of 
Oklahoma's involvement in the Adams case, a federal court case involving 
the desegregation of stat^ colleges ahd universities. The revised plan, .which 
wai written to comply with the 1977 desegregation guidelines, contains 35 
projects and activities aimed at erasing the vestiges of the old dual or 
segregated system of higher education in the state. In addition to many 
activities carried over from^the original plan, the revised plan addresses 
directly several problem areas cited by DHEW, including enrollment of 
minority students at all levels of higher education; the employment of- 
minority faculty and staff personnel in the state systemf minority admission 
and enrollment in professional areas such as medicine, law. and dentistry; and 
a redefinition of the role and mission of Langston University, Oklahoma's 
historically black college. 

The state regents' health careers opport.unity program, funded through a 

* special grant fronv the U.S. Public Health Service, is completing its second 

year of operation. The purpose of the project is twofold. First, it supports 

Oklahoma's effort to identify minority and disadvantaged youth <vho have 

aptitude for and interest in careers in health -related professibns such as 

medicine, cjentistry, nursing, pharmacy and the like. Once such students are 

identified, the -project provides, with the ctioperation of the (jpUeges and 

universities where the students are enrolled, special counseling, course work 

and. tutorial assi$tance to help the students prepare for admission to 

r health-related professional programs. - ^ , 

/ 

The regents allocated funds for institutional budgets for 1979-80 totaling 
$298.39 million, an increase of $32 million in state-a)3propriated funds over 
the current year. The budget allocations represent 97 percent of the $306.5 
million budget needs recom^nended by the regents to the 1979 Oklahoma 
legislature. 
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Oregon Educational Coordinating Commission 
495 State Street 

Salem, Oregon 97310 ' 
T. K. Olson, Executive Director 

Oregon's 1979 biennial legislative session ended July 4^ with its major 
accomplishment passage of a $705 million tax relief package. The package 
\ included both property tax and income tax relief, a s^ate expenditures 
\ limitation and limitations on local governments in terms of voting on local 
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property tax proposals. A local tax rate limit was not included/ Even with 
large state appropriations for tax relief and for funding elementary/ * 
secondary education, postsecondary education fared pretty, well with the 
legislature. \ . 

T|ie state's four-year college and univefelty system received $262 million for 
the instructional portion of the budget (education and general services') for 
1979-81, a 22 percent increase over the last bjiennium. This is exclusive of 
the salary increase adjustments for faculty and other employees. The 
1979-W amount included program improvemfentp above the base budget in 
several areaa, such as academic computing, library riasources and maintenance 
of buildings. ^Improvements also were provided iri the health sciences center 
budget, including five hew faculty positions. The legislature jrevi^d the 1 
percent stabilization policy adopted ip 1977 for state system institutions 
that softens the fiscal impact of rapidly declining enrollments. Under the" 
new p6licy, ^n institution '"buffering large enroUnftent decreases will be 
required to absorb at least one-third of the decline in financial support each 
year until its enrollment returns to within the \ percent margin. 

The legislature continued the policy adopted in 1977 of tuition for vsb^jous 
student categories in the state system being a percentage share of instruction, 
costs. For undergraduate residents, although the dollar amount for tuitidi 
will increase, the ^hare was reduced from 24 to 23 percent, graduate resident"^ 
student share was reduced from 29 to 27 percer^t and nonresident 
undergraduates wifl continue to pay lOO percent of the costs of their 
instruction. Nonresident graduate students' share was increased from 38 to 
50 percent. Medical and dental students were raised from 15 to 17.5 percent 
and veterinary medicine was set a 17.* percer^; of the WICHE* exchange 
I'ates. ' . ' 
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The State Scholarship Commission received a -3.5 percent increase over the 
previous biennium for student aid. Nearly $9 million' was appropriated for 
need grants for students with family incomes up to $18,500 and $1.5 million 
was added to the governor's budget to continues a tuition offs.et grant 
program for state system students, up to $20,000 income. Grants and loans 
to medical and dental students were raised to $635,000, and the cash awards 
program was funded at $810,000. 

State aid 13 community colleges, one area education district and the 
out-of-district fund totaled $98.5 million for 1979-81. This was a 19.3 
percent inqrease over the previous bienniurti and represents about 44 percent 
of operating costs. On a per student basis the appropriation was a 7.7 
percent increase the first year of the biennium and a 7 percent increase the 
second year. 

♦. 

The state aid to independent institutions totaled $5.5 million, a 14.2 perceri^t 
biennial increase. The per student amount was increased by 7 percent each 
year of the biennium. The legislature also directed that an interim legislative 
study be conducted on. the purchase of educational services in independent 
colleges. 

A bill was approved ci^ling for a new state commission on public 
broadcasting ta'^be established under the Board of Hi^er Education, which 
currently is responsible for operating the four state-owned educational and 
public 'television stati ons. The 11-member commission is to.be delegated 

♦WesHi^ii Interatate CommUsion for Higher Education r 
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authority for operatjihg the television facilities ^md for coordinating ^ 
nonconmmercial radio and other teiecomtnunications media« Menibers of the 
eommission will represent elementary/secondary education^ community \ 
colleges, higher' education, the broadcasting industry and the congressional » 
districts. . 

The li^gislftture charged the EJducational Coordinating Commission with Reciprocity 

providing leadership in working with the Boards of Education and QKgher 

Education, community colleges and independent institutions in dealing with 

Uie state of Washington in negotiating reciprocal agreements on a trial basis 

(or 1979-81 ayfid for longer*term broader reciprocity for 1981-83 and 

b^ond. The agreements would provide access by Southwest Washington 

resuAents to Portland StatlhUniversity . for upper-division enrollment at ^ ^ 

Oregon in-state tuition tates. 

A total of $9.5 million was appropria|;ed for community college construc- 
tion. The legislature did not act to require any plan for future state 
assistance 1^. construction, which means funding will continue on a project 
by project basis each bienniam. The four-year colleges and universities 
received $24.9 million, with more than half of the" amount provided for 
correction of safety deficiencies and access for handicapped. 

The tax relief package has gone into effect, but the legisla|,ure providerffor a 
May 1980 vote of the people as to whethej^t should be continued. Several 
tax relief initiative petitions are being circulated for the November J. 980 
general eleglidn. None of the initiatives woiild become effective until July * 
1981fiJIusallowing the 1981 legislative session begirining in January to deal 
with tfie situation. Should the tax relief package be continued, the state ^ and Effects 
expenditure limitation kicliCted in it will be a key factor forj^^secondary 
education in terms of ^ompoMlua with other state agenffilUlrhe state 
budget would be limited each^mpiium to. the growth in personal income 
the preceding two years. Any revenue in excess of 2 percent of the budget 
would be required to be returned to the taxpayers. * 
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State Department of Education • 
P.O. 6ox 911 
' HarrisbifJgfif'Pennsylvania 1712(B 
Warren Ringler, Commissioner of Higher Education 
Clayton Sommers^ Commissioner of Higher Education* 

Pennsylv^ia law requires the State Boar^N^f Education to develop and 
periodically review and update a master plan for postsecondary etlucation. ^ 
The first plan was approved irt 1967, the second in 1971 and the third in ^ 
November 1978. One of the recommendations of the 1978 master plan is • 
that planning be continuous rather than compartmentalized into four- or 
five-year,^j^riod8. In accordance with the recommendation, amendments to 
the plan |ure presently being prepared in a number of areas including teacher 
education, health education and graduate education. As these subplans are 
prepared and approved by the State Board of Education, they will 
automatically becomi^ part of the master plan. \ 
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Pennsylvania has eight voluhtai^ and autonomous regional councils covering 
the state arid reeognized by the Statts Board of Education as the higher / 
education planning and coordinating bodies for the regions. Two councils ar^^/f 
incorporated, two, others are in process and five have established ofjfices and, 
staff. Council representatives were involved in developing the new master 
plan and reviewed the final draft with' the board. Following the approval of 
the master plan, each>c6uncil conducted a regional conference on master 
'^n implementation. In addition to cooperative planning activities,. aMt Have 
adopted procedures for reView of hew programs and other activities include 
student cross registmtion, faculty exchange programs, cooperative academic: 
and professional development programs and public serviqe anpouncements 
jointly ^advertising alltt the regional institutions, Regionalizatidn, which did p 
not exist when the master plan was adoptied, is^a recognized part of 
higher education in the 1978 master plan, which stresses.the importance of 
regional council, involvement in accomplishing the major objective^ of high'^jv/ 
education in the state, ^ ^ 

In fall ^79 the Department of Education will begin the fourth round of 
five-yea|r program approval evalua!ttons for 85 institutions preparing [A'ofes*^. ^ 
sional personnel for the schools. Fourteen institutions will be evaluated by 
teams of 4 to 23 educators who will visit the campuses. Experimental models 
for program approval at 'three large universities ^tre. still in progress: 
Regulations and standards governing teacher education and certificatipn are 
being reviewed and reused by the state board and the De|)artment of 
Education, In search/of new ways of expanding the competency=based 
^pproacl\to teacher education, diagnostiic centers were estabHshed, at eight 
colleges and universities. 

Implementation jof a composite financial aid application form permitting 
Pennsylvania residents ' to ^ppljP^ simultaneously for both fedeiral Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grants (BEOG) and state student granft became 
effective wi44l the 1978-79 aca<Jemic yejur. Processing of BEOG*^ta wa^ 
carrieCj oUt under a multiplie dj\t^iHitry contract with the U.S. •Office of 
Educati6n^ whereby applicant .data for some 175,000 applicants were 
transmitted' to^e BEOG national contractor for final processing. In 
addition, dakij^ 'fmm the composite application included those ne^^^d to 
drive the nationally adopted uniform system for evaluating parental ability 
to pay college cost^. This latt^offering has enabled 40 Pennsylvania colleges 
with remote terminal^ connected to the Pennsylvania Higher Education 
Assistance Agency (PHKAW) computer to have instant cpntact to their 
applicants' data without accessing paper files, Experimentaflly, five of these 
colleges • abandoned their own* application fdrm in favor of using tl)e 
' PHEAA-collected data aod - packagirt|i services according to institutional 
eligibility guidelirtes. Surveys conducted by ^HEAA showed overwhelming^ 
support for both the composite application and the agency as a multiple data . 
entry contractor. Financial aid officers,- guidance counselors and students 
alike commendecV^the agency fbr simplifying the financial aid application 
process to a single form and ^pdcfl^ting the decision-making process. * 

student borrowing through the PHEAA-administered guaranteed student 
loan program continues to be a hiajor source of financial assistance to meet 
coljoge costs for an increasing number of Pennsylvania rasklents. The 
1978-79 academic year statistics comf>ared with thofje fr/)m 1977-78 show 
'that the total loan guaranty volume t\icreased from $186.2 million ^.0^244,9 
million, the number of guarjinties increased from 101^159 to 123,527, and 
the average guaranty increased from $1,831 tq $1,982. Much of the impetus ' 
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for the inci'easect loali activity can be attributed to the Change in federal law 

makii\g all loans, re^dless iot famUy income, eligible for federal interest . ; 

subsidy for the period of the student's enrollment plus nine months. The ' S 

former income ceili^ for federal interest subsidy eligibility was $25,000 

adjusted gross irrcomOp Activity volumes at PHEAA foi' the second half of 

the i978-79 acadfemfe year were *41 percent greater than that for the 

1977-78 academic j^e^and the value of guaranties increased 54 percent. 

During 1978-79,'%two more contiguous states — Delaware j^d Wtest Virginia Reciprocity 
— entered intb^reciprpciJjT^angementji with Pennsylvania that establish the 
flow of student grants across state l)orders. New Jersey and/Ohio have had % 
reciprocity agreements, iVqppears neither Maryland nor New|prork will meet. » • ^ 

Penhsyjvania'is niandate to. enter into an agreerfient* effjiltive with the 
197^-80 award yfeai?.. Thfer^fore, first-time Peniasylv^nia gknt apolicants 
desiring to enroll at approi^d institutions located in Maryland and j^^^^ 
miist rely on other fprms't^f financial aid. / 

' i ' ■ . • 7 * ' 

The 6tate\^ontiHues to pr6vide direct support for 12 privat^^Heges and 
universities thrdtigh general purpose^ line appropriations. The 1978-79 
appropriation/ totaled $38,462,000. In addition, institutional assistance 
grants are provided thrqugh the Higher Education Assistance Agency 
(PHEAA) to eligible pYiva^ nonprofit postsecondary institutions that do not . 
receive direct state suppo^. Funding for 1978-79 was $12.6 rTlillion for 76 ^ 
..RU4jh. colleges and j^pniVenft^ies,. 8 nonprofit postsecondary schools and an 
independejit schoql of pursing. 

. Fifth Pathway Program^;^ provide cllpicaP training at pturtii^iypting medical 

schools to students who. completed medical education at foreign medical 

schools. Funding for 1978-79 was $7,500 pm^^tudenU However,, only one _ 

medii^al School pvticipated. Since- only one school frfans to participate in-' 

1979-80 with an anticjj^ated enrollment of eight students, ternii^^Uon^bJ the 

program has been recommended. ' ^ 

% » ^ 4 . ^^^^^ 

" Over the laSt several years^th* state cqllageS^and university ]^ve developed a 
computer-based budgeting syst^mr^his system is based upon the program^ 
classification structu^ d^eloped by 'the National (Zenker for Higher 

^ Education Management 'hiy stents. Information contained in this system is 
used for budget proposals, li^j^slative hearings, local campus planning and 
projecting salary and behefit >eog{s. A state fund allocation formula has been 
dfvelopGti that also relies oa;the system's data. . - 

Much of the Comr^onwealth Association of Students', activities — the 
Wdent advo(?ate for the s^te colleges and university focused on h^>l#Jff 

» the^line on eviar-spiraIing.j^Auition costs, iupportin^ academic xjuality afi"^^^ 
^ccountal^jlity andij)ringin^;^e s,tudent point of view^^to l(»gislators, officials 

• and agencies. The association. vspt)nsorod first. loblyymg conference in ^ ^ 
RiJarch in Harrjsburg.'!Foar three 't^ the students atten^ec^^sSions on how • 
in lobby for increased i^teYJolle^ and.. univer^ty .ap(Wqpri^^^^^ 
aicTand federal §tudenb is&^^^s. Irt addition, the atteocw^igfti drafted, state 
legislatiorr ft/ prevent at* increase* in tuit^(^fo/'a oi)^-y(»ar p(»riud and applied 
for a fetk^al '\^nt to advanc^e apfojrmatil>n (lis^tlffiVUliil^^»i) J"^' Vi(»van( 
hrocedures for stufients in the state system^ , 'V ^ 

^An advisory grtuip" on global (»(lu( ation was apj>oinled and luci fi 
during this past yejir> In June 1979 the group*s roc on^mendations. 
to the ft'ommlssioner^ for Higher Kducation pr()pafcMi<f '1in:i[()n in 
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certification, inservice teacher education, international studentch and faculty 
exchange. The advisory group^s membership is a cross i)^ction of faculty 
from postsecondary institutions as well as ^members from t^e Pennsylvania 
Fulbright Alumni Association, The results of a statewide survey on 
international education is available. 

The bepartiient of Education has both encoumged and assisted a varie<)y of 
educaiional and career informational services throughout tbe state. The 
department, in cooperation with the 3tate Occupatmnal Information 
Coordinating Council, has implemented a plan to establish a/^statewide 
educational information center network — providers of educational and 
career planning information *for out-of-school adults. The departnjent 
formed a representative advis6ry committee for the network plan to assist in 
identifying resources arid to recommend appropriate publicVpolicy. The 
lifelong learning centers and the Vifelong Learning^'^wslette\( have been 
adapted to advarfce the nam6 and objectives of the educationalAnformation 
cent^r network. A toll-free telephone informatil^n service mU/ve available in 
fall 1979 to assist network mj^mb^ institutions, agencies andcounselors. 

A concerted effort^ is beings mad€?^to expand the range of equal access and 
educational opportunity including: a) increased enrollments of minority and 
graduate studentsj b) more equitable treatment of women and c) redefined 
missions for coHeges and universities! The d^artment's Bureau of Equal 
Educational Opportunity isjftd^ two projects to adyance veterans' 

education. Ofte a8siflts\^es jt^ij ;^ntif ^ receiving CETA*>mQds to increase 
education and traii^ing s^j^^^c^i The second project 

provides outreadh and cou^isellng Seryices td rural veterarls. During 1978-79 
the higher education equal opportunity program provided *^tutoring and 
special counseling services to 8,900 ^economically anrf educationally disad- 
vantaged students in 66 Pennsylvania colleges and' universities. Retention 
rates across all four classes currently average 87 percent. Fifty new curricular 
offerings received funds through the prograih. . ^ 
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Elderhostel, a network \;)f institutions offering residential collie courses tp 
senior citizens, has 20 participating Pennsylvania institutions that expect to 
enroll approjfimately 1,400 students in the summer of 1979. Supported by 
the Department of Education and the Department of Welfare's office of 
aging, the cost for participants was held to $75 per week, including tuition, 
room, board pnd use of college facilities qnd re^urces. 
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Board of I^^egents for Education 
199 Promenade Street ' 
Providence; Rhode Island 02908 ' 
TrtBm^ )^Schmi4k; Commissioner 

Renewed emphasis to examine, review and elimin^^e unViecessary duplication* 
among, the public institutions wasJJi(B_sw6^ of d Board qf Regents 
/iurective. The institution presidents and the CommisMoner of Education 
were requested to provide mutually agreed-upon plan^ ))r alternatives for 
regents' -decisions for the areas of nursing, teacher edudation, articulation 
and transfer and coordination of efforts in metropolitarv^eas, continuing 

— . • 

*Cotnprehei||9ive Employmeni Training Act 
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education and outreach programs. A statewide ^vemthent management task 
•force win inaugurated to review the delivery of state services and recommend 
specific suggestions as to how state agency administrators might improve 
operational effectiveness. Recommendations to the Board of Agents and 
postsecondary education iifstituttons for which the board is responsible 
ranged from academic and administrative computer center consolidation to 
increasing admissions application fees, centralization of legal services and 
energy conservation programs. Among >the several approaches initiated to 
respond to the regents and the task force directives, six interinstitutional 
teams were established, each dealing with a topical area mentioned above. It 
is anticipated that the net result of these discussions and resultant actions 
will foster-renowed interinstitutional. cooperation and coordination. 

Efforts f6r the past several years have centered dn the. development and 
maintenance of a comprehensive information base that is responsive to the 
range of planning and governance activities over which the Board of Regents 
and the Postsecondary Education Commission have jucisdiction. Acti^ties 
over the past year have focused on the most appropriate mechanisms for 
distributing the contents of the information base to better meet the demands 
(^'legislators, regents, commissioners, students and others. Current emphasis 
is on generating simple topically focused^epwts to particular inquiries gather 
than generating several broad scopp /reports. For examale, a statistical 
summary of the status of women ihl Rhode Island higher education was 
assembled from the st^^te-level data base. The report was distributed by the 
governor's advisory commission on the status of women and the Department 
of Education. 

The Rhode Island outcome measures project has focused on obtaining 
information from stutlents to assist state-level and institution-level decision 
makers in assessing the result or consequence of a student's enrollment in an 
educational program. Three survey instruments were developed and adminis* 
ter^ to students who graduated in 1978, 1977 and 1973 for the University 
of Rhode Island, Rhode Island College and Rhode IslandN^unior College. 

The Rhode fsland Postsecondary Education Comnpssion has used its federal 
funds to engage in participatory planning efforti and to build statewide 
attention to the purposes of such education, to\ develop sophisticated 
enrollment projections and to assess the impact of colleffe experience on 
graduates. The commissHw is also responsible for federal 'Atle I (Community 
Service and Continuing Education) ar^ Title IV (Educational Info^;mation 
Centewr --•EIC). The Title I programs have been unusually sufcesrffuL The 
funds have givep support, visibilitV and hope to several community-based 
efforts — for example, energy consen/htion, greater equity for working 
women and services for Portuguese-speaking citizens. EIC funds have enabled 
the commission to estpblirti a formal relationship to the state's occupational 
information coordinative cfimmittee and to serve as the (irab^eHa agency for 
over 100 agencies How M^ovidfng information^^ Wr^e Islanders. This 
network of agencies, supported by an EIC ad/isory cbmntittee, creates a 
deentraliz^^ program. The csommission is dew4oping the ''centers" concept 
and not establishing a single center. . ( * 
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SOUTH CAROMNA ' • 

Commission on Higher Education " ^ 

1429 Senate Street, Suite 1104 ^ 

polumbia, South Carolina 29201 . ^ 

Howard R. Boozer, Executive Director \ , - ^ 

As reported last yelr, a 1978 stktute established a JieV/ Commission on 
Higher Education composed of 18 membiers, none of whom may be an 
employee or member of a governing body of a public or private 
postsecondary institution. The new commission held its initial meeting in 
August 1978. Only three members hajl served for a significant time tm the 
old commission. Tfie law directs the new commission tp prepare a master 
plan for higher education in South GTjaroiina, which mii^t be submitted to the 
General Assembly in August 1979. It becomes effectivVwhen approved by 

, the General Assembly.'In September 1978 the Commission approved ah 
approach to planning th^t relies heavily on planning task forces organized by 
the commission and in most cases chaired by commiimon members. Over 
400 people from many different segments served on the task forces, which 

• addressed goals, enrollment projections, institutional an^ sector missions, 
finances, the appropriation formula, facilities, academic programs, biomedi- 
cal research, medical doctor education, health professions^intferrelationships, 
faculty, libraries, s two-year education, continuing education, stud^t finan- 
cial aid, fresbrpan*admissions, student service^, transfer\tudents, postsecoa- 
dary educational in/oirmation systems and computers. In Uyne and July the 
full commission reviewed task force^eports and in August will consider the 
initial draft of a master plan. 

For the purpose of submitting their 1979-8Q appropriation requests in the 
fall of 1978, the public senior colleges and universities were lirr^ed by the 
State Budget and. Control Board to a basic total of $2(^7.8:' million^ an 
increase of 0.6 percent over 1978-79. The institutions wfte all perJnitt^d to 
submit supplemental requests. The commission's revie.w, based primarily on 
an appropriation formula developed jpintl/ withi.the institu|,ions, resulted in 
1979r80 recpmniendations to the Budge^and Control Board and to the 
kmeral Assembly totaling $22\,9 millionVsfln increase of 7.5 percent over 

. . • ■ • 

For the fiscal year on.ding June 10, 1979, the tuition grants program, which 
provides grants to residents attending approved independent colleges in the 
state, awarded 7,497 grants totaling $9.85 million, including $780,000 in 
federal State Student Incentive Grarft (SSIG) awards. For the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1979,^ tiie ^tuition grants program is expected to make 
available to students $10,32 million, $9.49^milli&n of which will be state 
appropriated and $830,000 federal SSIO funds/'fhrough the slate gtants 
program, which provides awards to residents electing to go out of South 
Carolina for' any degree program not offered in the state, awards totaling 
$(J1,000 were made to IGO students. ;Jhe Student Loan Cr^rporation made 
guaranteed loans totaling $2.95 million to residents for the fiscal year endyig 
June 30, 1979, and is preparing its third bond issue,- whfcih it expects to offer 
on th(» open market. The (Commission granted licenses to avyard degrees to 
eight private institutioil?;, six of which are based in the state. 

As a part of a continuing effort ft) promote an awareness of nutrition pd its 
religion to health status among teac^hers, administrators^ /physicians and 
other professionals, the (Commission partiripaterl as eosponsor of the seventh 
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annual meeting the South Carolina Nutrition Council in June 1975. 
Robert Sett^ck the University of Minnesota was invited to address the 
assembly on **Wutritton and Exercise*^ and Jo lead a workshop on **POocf for 
Sport,""* Other program p^icipants at the meeting, which had as its focus 
dietary practices an(j[ contemporary lifestyles, spoke on the nutritional value 
of fast food, psychosocial ^ects of fdod habits and U.S. dietary goals. 

it ' 'i 
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SOUTH DAKOTA " \ 

■ It ' 

Board of Regents ^ 

ftichard F. Kneip Building r/ ' 

Pierre, South Dakota 57501 . 

Richal^d L. Boweft, Commissioner of Higher Education 

In the 1979 legislative Session the South Dakota Board of Regents was 
expanded from seven fBgular voting mfembers to nine voting members. The 
student regent was retained as a participant oa the board. In the fall of 1978 
the Board of Regents authorized cooperative programs with Indian reserva- 
tion schools in elementary education, sponsored b^ Black Hills State College, 
and sbcial services, sponsored by the University of South Dakota, to be^ 
offered at Sirite Gleska Community College at Rosebud and^the Ogl^a 
Ci)mmunity College at Pine Ridge. > 

During the 1978'-79 academic year, collective bargaining negotiations were^ 
carried on between the Board of Regents and the Council on Higher 
Education, a So^h Dakota Education Association affiliated bargaining unit. 
A two-year agreement was achi^ed and signed on April 1979. 

In surfimer 1978 the regent^ approved a^resolutii^n calling for submissions 
from each public l^igher education institution designated in the state (five 
comprehensive schools) to show how low pricfrity programs could be 
eliminated and the resources ' transferred to strengthen higher ptioVity 
programs in the institution. Although none the schools were reqiiired to 
implement their submitted plans, many voluntarily accomplished portions of 
their*pians and the goals and objectives of the exercise still are being viewed 
as a part of the long-range direction of the institutions. A doctoral 
dissertation was completed this year on models for enroihnent projections 
and reprojected enrollgients for South Dakota public colleges through the 
1980s and 19908^ Jhe study cohfirmed previous projections that call for a 
reduction of up to 25 perc^t in public college enrollments from present 
levels to the mid-1980s. . . . . \^ 

New programs authorizeH by tf^ "regents include a masterjs in nursing at 
South Dakota State IJniv^ity and baccalaureate degrees in af»thropology at 
the University of SoijthC)akota and in psychology at Northern Sj.ate .College. 
In the 1979 legislative session, new facilities were authorized including a new 
law school, renovation of the armory f(* speech/communications and 
educational television at the University, of South. Dakota, a new wing fpr the 
phfi^rmacy school ^nd a new facility for hortlpJiture at South Dako^^a State 
University. \ , 

\The regents in spring 197^ authorized the development of a computerized 
regents* information system tc^ facilitate reportinfl and a(!counting to all 
agencies and organizations thak are interested in higher ecjucation and to 
improve the quality of informaticfn upon w.hich decisions are based. 
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During the past yearHhe l^e^^p^nt Education and Cultural Affairs 
(1202) Planning Commission focused much of its energy on determining 
adult learner needs. ^The'commission contracted for a study of such needs, 
the locatiphs in the* state where" needs appeared to be greatest an(| the 
willingness of the adult population *'of tl^ state to partimpate in programs 
mat would dJldr§iw^hose areas targeted^ Thw study is currently being 
completed andjkfie injd^^ obtained wiltoe used toplan future offerings 
to the public, Ir^jlMition, the planning c^mmi^on^j^cfi«^ its 
administrative responsibility for Title I pro^rShAup^ tiSW federal Higher 
Education Act of 1965. ^ ^ ' ^ 

The commission c'ontinued its earlief efforts to sjirvey junipr class students 
inlthe state's high schools to dei^ermine whal pqstsec|)ndary education 
opportunitWwere .most neede^ by the' time thfi studerttS graduate. T|ie 
^information #88 sha*d with the South Dakota Post High School CortrdinatJ 
ing Council, which represents many oPthe state'^ postsecondary education 
Institutions. Finally, the plftnning commission was charged with the 
responsibility of recommending a nonprofit corporation to assume the 
function of a gulBuranteed student loan agency. After months of deliberation, 
the South Dakota Education Assistance Corpotatlk was selected to perform 
that task. The planning commission now pei^piwyoversight activities in that 
area. ^ »^ ' 
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TENNESSEE * . '| 

. Tennessee Higher Education Commission 
501 Union Building^ Sui^e 300, 
Nashville, Tennesisjee 37219 ^ 
G. Wayne Brown, Executive Director 
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Fall 1978*headcotint enrollments in Tennessee public higher education 
showed a slight overall increase of 1.8 percent over' the previous jiear. The 
legislature approved a 7 percent increase for salaries compared to 7. 5. percent 
in 1978-79, and total appropriations for 25 higher, education institutions 
were $314,916,000 C9mpared to $290,198,000 in 1978, a 8.5 percent 
in( rease. The legislature approved a total of $^895,000 for capitr^i-projects 
and $7,4 million in major maintenance projifcts and appropriated $1.5 
million in salary improvements for faculty and longevity pay for all other 
higher education employees. T^nessee higher education has been appropri- 
ated $2 million, for building renovations fojr handicapped students. 

The Higher Education Commission adopted \he Rtate*s 1979-84 master plan 
in January 1979 and publishejcJ copies of the two-voluilie document are 
a^ilable. 1978-79 was the first full year that the Tennessee Higher 
Education Commission had coordinating responsibilities for the state's four 
technical institutes. This has involved approval of academic programs as well 
as budget recommendations to the executive branch and the legislature. 

The commission is completing the deveh^^ient of ir>i#^j^statewide formiHa 
th^4, will affeet the stftU^X universities, TOmmunity roUeges ^d technical 
institutes. C*tttdin features derived from the commjssion's^erformance 
funding study .are to Jk» incorporated. \^ - > 

As a result of a legislative directi\^^rthe commission adJopted poliqjeB 
regarding community colleges and ychnical institutes in Tennessee's higher 
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educfition sii^j&cture. In addition, the commission adopted a medical 
education formula for the two state medical schools. The commission Will 
conduct *«n allied heaith study to determine program and workforce needs in 
Tennessee in the arel^f health./^^naK»<5ommendations will be reviewed by 
the commission in ^August and pftblication is expected in the fall of 1979. 
The commission is conducting a communications study to assess the useslemd 
needs of ^ television and radio , stations at the public higfc^er educajjpftn 
institutions.^sults of the sfudy should be completed by fall 1979. 



The commission is conducting a statewide agriculture stady relating to 
higMer education. The staff is studying instruction, research, public service 
and the use of state and federal dollar* in the field of agriculture. The report 
also should be completed in the fall of 1979. 

Regional advisory councils have been established in four areas of th6 state 
composed of legislators, presidents of public and private institutions, 
directors of vocational-technical schoots, governing board staff members, 
commission staff and citizens. Each council will prepare recommendations 
for the consideration of governing boards and the commission that will 
reduce likelihood of unnecessary duplication, and broadly define institution- 
al responsibility^ in areas where missions overlap. 

During the year, the commission completed a regression analysis of faculty 
salaries by sex along with several variables in resppnse to a: legislative 
resolution. Copies of the study and recommendation? are available. 
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Coordinating Board, Texas College and Univer*ty System 
P.O. Box 12788, Capitol Station ^ 
Austin, Texas 78711 
Kenneth H. Ashworth, Commissioner 



.Texas collegers and universities, faced with rapidly rising costs of inflation, 
continued to receive sound support from the legislature to me6t sitatewide 
needs for higher educati<)n. Funding for the 1980-81 biejinium increased 
19.3 percent over the previous two years, climbing to $3.4 billion. Some 
$93.6 million in funds appropriate^ for higher education was vetoed by the 
governor. %)st otthe cuts were for campus building repairs and rehabilita- 
tion, sp(?mar projects and museums. v 

Although overall etiroUmi^nts rose modestly, several institutions in both the 
public and private sectors experienced flight declines. Statewide participa- 
tion in postsecondary education was-up about 2.6 percent in fall ljJ78, with 

-enrollments totaling 653,382. Declining*1iead(;/(iunts were most noticeable 
among private se'n^or colleges, whioh experienced almost "a ^2 percent drop 
from the previous year. Public senior Oolleges reportied a 1.6 percent growth 
rate, while 'community colkjges4iad a '5.2 perccRt upswing. p]rtrollment in 
public medical, dental and lealth^related institutions rose by 8.4 percent. 
Recent enrollipent declines iV eight public four-year colleges prompted^the 

M^slature to appropriate $1.6 million in special fUndingTo assist those 
institutions during 1979-80. The extra support will help compensate few the 

^ decrease in funds generated f)y formulas jiased largely on enrollments. A 
rider in the appropriations warns •institutional plajiners to ttfke into 
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consideration any trends and projections indicating enrollment declines 
when entering into contractual agreements with faculty and staff. 

Public colleges and universities fared well on formula appropriations, which 
constitute about 75 percent o\ their total funding. In the areas covered by 
formulas, the legislature funded junior and senior colleges at about 92 
percent of the amount recommended by the Coordinating Board formulas. 
Health-related programs received the largest percentage increa^ — up 29 
percent, reaching a record $929.4 million. PubUc senior college funding rose 
15.5 percent to $1«6 billion. The formulas ^n which most of the senior 
college appropriations are based incorporate, where applicable, a 5»1 percent 
adjustment for increases in salaries for faculty and other personnel. One of 
the largest funding increases was for utility costs, which were raised to $216 
million for the 1980-81 biennium, a 32 percent increase over 1978-79. 
Appropriations for public junior colleges rose aboi^t 15.4 percent to $492 
million. The governor vetoed $7,4 million in start-up <'mds for lour 
community college campuses and $4 million in contingency iunds to cover 
enrollment growth in academic and vocational proffams at publu juniyiii 
colleges. Also cut from the state budget was $600,000 eariW%*korl fbr 
reimbursement to public community colleges for statutory tuition ai d fee 
exemptions. 



CapUftl 
CQnstructii^n 



and Prope' 
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State lawmakers tlji^^^spring foeused much attention n funding )f college 
construction but fawj^- to agree on an appropriate ineanc of meeting / ampus 
building needs. A*t'^l|?^' was a pj^oposed constitutionaU^imendment epeal 
the state property tax, which^nds constrnction on 17 state campuse^^, and 
replace it with a state higher education /j.ssistiin<'^ fund. Pro^isioiw. v/er^ 
'included to .enable all public senior college^ to sIiKj rv one of th^- t^le^X two 

'constitutional building funds, thereby elimina rij:; the nwd <^ direct 
legislative appropril^ns for nev ^ onptruc:t a on campu ^^^s excluded from 
the dedicated fundJHIn effort also wa^ xxsah to expand au ^ioi . ^d u^t *s of 
the gilding funds^o include major rv^idu ixnv r habilitatior of ^iuildings at 
all publicly supported- colleges and .iniversitie in cnvtraif ( ^ -CiMing 
prpvisii^as rfeguHrinK that revenue frbm botK fu icir \k used on. for r »w 
construction. DeSpite defeat ot i ri* mi^asu^, the lejjislatur^, u effe t, 

. ^iminated the property lax fiind statatof ly^s^nrt of a i>» >perty ta>t refoirn 
measure. The new law reduces statewide aespssuientg to ,0001 [percent of 
market value. At that level tlio tax is expet^ed.to generate only abo 
$25,O0iP a year in revenue. Follov«/in^ enartniejiL /^f \Hp refdt i neasur^^ . 
la^ysuit challenging the validity of th^^ ^4te p? opr^ ly .ax waK dropped, 
freeing some $29.6 million in rnrrent-year revennes f ^r 4'>^rifoiiiion U> the 

'*17 schools. ' 
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Attempts al§o'were tti'djdv lo repeal provifnons nuth riz rig instu c ( set 
^aside for construction $5.00 oui of the Uiil ^ )if t^d from ,LuUer»t 
\each^ semester. Anbthm defeated (> iposal \r^oui * rep^^aled - ^ ii^im^ 
lauthqrilzation tOy^edge tuitior. (neon^-^Ti retire i . Hed irKl^:!btecjl less lo'* 
- Construction of (rolle^^fjA^^ities. To holp iriMjre more rf^^ r tive use of limited 
tesoureps, an interi/n cOTiin Mee estai>lisHe(i tf^|ji8lat.> re wiH niake a 

I (Comprehensive stu^y orH|gh(T etlncation financ f M ulrngtheno ^ i fi earr., 
giving particular attention to tonsirurtion tmdh|k ..J he peruil alt o luugerl 
•with examining tfie irppact of deelihin^{ emohmei^, th(^ fu^^^ure^ol ior loia 
fir^ncing and the ad^quatiy "bf finahcial adrainif^ation 

As fecommended by the Coordinating Boai^ faU» sMu* ^/maker^ did 
not create any new institutions, although a aumf>er of biiib wero intrpd^Jted 
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for new medical and laW schooft. ,,They did;. ho>yever, dfesignate the 
University of Houston dowfifiown college as a free-standing baccalauteale 
degree-granting institutioa within the University of Houston System. Texas 
Eastejm University, an /upper-level institution, was transferred to the 
University of Texas System and renamed the University of Texas at Tyler, 
Two bills to replace the faculty tenure systei^j with long-term contracts were 
introduced but did not pass, and efforts to seat student and faculty members 
on boards of regents also were unsuccessful. A constitutional amendment 
approved for submission to the votprs in Noveirtber 1980 proposes that the 
govornoT be given authority to rerpove his appointees to state boards and 
coninns.sions, including university governing boards, with the advice -and 
ronsenJ if the senate. ' 

Mat h of the boanTs a( ' ivity during the past year involved implementation of 
4)oli and filbgraiTis mandated by the 1977 legislature. Last July the board 
a(}op[M statewide guidelines for the development of in'stitutional regulations 
govern nf^ facility wc^rkloads ancl examined procedures for ^reporting small 
^laHses. TUp < ^nrdinatmg Board, as directed by law, prescribes standard 
fb^ nWy vorkioad reporting fSfcis, furnishes sUmmaries of the reports and 
.a11aly7.es 1 ompli^i ce ot each^nstitution with its own adopted rules and 
regulatiohs . Ill r ponsf (1 public and legislative concern over faculty 
r joonlighli Uir viurkload pohcy also ilVges governing boarids to adopt rules 
regarding ar -pplrinr; u Jrlitional employment such as consulting or 
teaching al u)o( institution of higher education, This^^ng . the 
legislature niodifieH'st-' < tes governing funding of snhiall classes SjjKharged 
the Coordinatir. IV m developing more flexible standarqsihat will 

»n( ' irage i^ft.or / witho ut crej^ting undu^ hardships for students. 
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y of the formula system for financing public .senior 
the 1977 legislyturo, was completecniuring the spring, 
ring special fundmg assistance for* schools experiencing 
mllmefftai^the study rerommended higher levels of fimJbi#for 
master's programs, vvffh ;ub^i '»i ipriiui.ion tor doctoral prd^iapS and 
notrd i.hal reduc^liiti^lnir >i ier^raduat^* prograins may be|fl«d|fed as 
well 1^ >i'inula I'liiKutig U i r (>ntn»nh' ^ service and ( outihuing educmWn and 
campus a^^Mjnt y al^ > w . tdvi^^-d ' Omplyiii^^ with another legislative 
nuiudat 'lie toarfi adopter' aiiforn slandards ftvic^ the calculation of grade 
pond avMr^go of sludtMU-^ a!»ptyn'f^ l< mIiuiIp and itrofessional schools. 
llati*»rlh( n^^'w. [)oM( mihi t\r , ^;v'v f^pc , - Murses ! o improve their grad(?s 
will t, )i havf' f^ irli T att-eiupi coiinLecl H^\uf> Lh^Mt Howrver, ^he policy, 
whir\\ fakes effjM i. if "aH l'^')Hk doW rc({n ire n .) |>r'Viou grades continue to 
bp shown ( ' a Uuder i\s tr;in.vnpi fvrn '00,;^ dv w '\ iioi ( -'^ counted in 
the avP' .{4e 
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ho ^Hjr^ffJ )asi -Jirly fc^'^■^p^^*d sir vf ? juireinents for 

rrludin^^ ;i biM en external 
i\i ior A pro^anu^ ^ h< new ruleJi iufther i , ms i r >r> proposing to 
' V I? ' ."\ r;'5»l lyi iter's degree pmgharn^ 1 m i ip >^ wal prior 
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lonn' ^oniffleted a :'ndy in Ma|^h that found that the success of Texas -.'^ PrbfcHmmal 
;e t».ia' hiatey in pasfiing professional licensure exams is at or above / '^ cnsi^ri* t.A^ms 
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nati-'fn^l aomu in almost all of the 13 iireas for whi(*h information was 
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available, Texas graduates perforfned particularly well on licensure tests in* 
the field of medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine and optometry, A 
revised policy on aciademic freedom, tenure and responsibility was adopted 
in January, concluding four years of study in an attempt to reach a 
consensus within the higher education community. The new document 
continues to support the basic principles of academic freedom, tenure and 
responsibility established in the board's 1967 policy paper. 

Three community colleges opened in fall 1978, one in the Dallas County 
Community College DistHct and two in the El Paso Community College 
District. The Texas system of public higher education encompasses 24 
four-year senior colleges and universities, 5 upper-level universities, 5 
uppM^Jigvel centers, 2 lower-division centers, 47 community college districts 
operatingVsL 59 campuses, 1 technical institute with 4 campuses, 7 medical 
schools, 2 d^^l sc^ols, other allied health units and a maritime academy; 
In the private Vctor are 37 senior colleges and^niversities, 1 free-standing 
law scmol, 7 \inior colleges, 1 medical school, 1 dental school and 2 
medically relatec^nits, Texas colleges and universities came under federal 
review during the^past year to determine whether all vestiges of a dual 
system of higher education had been eliminated from institutional practices 
and policies. In spring 1978 representative^ of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare visited 18 pubUc college campuses to assess 
their compliance with Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, Participation of 
91ack and Mexican American students in state-supported higher education 
also was examined, A report from the Office of Civil Right§)|on the findings 
is pending. 

In the area of medical education, %e board's family practice residency 
training program, initiated two; years ago, received $9 million for the 
1^80-81 biennium. The programMs part of a statewide effort to expand the 
number of Tamily» practice residency positions in Texas and to improve the 
distribution of famihi^^lnysicians in rural and urban medically underserved 
areas. Since 1977' tKe number of programs for family practice residents has 
dcjumed from 12^to 24 as -a direct result oT state support for planning and 
expansion. Thtfoulk of the new programs are in nonmetropolitan areas. The 
legislature rejected a<' measure to expand state support of training program^ 
to cover all other resident physicians at the nine primary teaching hospitals 
in Texas. It wouljJ have provided state funds to medical schools to pay 
salaries of resident physicians assigned to certain teaching hospitals. The 
state's Fifth Pathway Program, which provides for chnical training of Texas 
residents who have attended foreign medical schools, lost a $1.6 million 
biennial appropriation through gubernatorial veto. Funding for a new 
nursing school af Texas Tech University also'was yetoed. State funds are. 
awarded to two independent institutions as a means of increasing the supply 
of physicians and dentists in the state. For the next biennium Baylor College 
of Medicine will receive $37,7 million, and Baylor College of Dentistry, 
$19.6 million. Amount of funding is based on the average annual state tax. 
support per undergraduate medical and dental student at publl^i institution^. 

The legislature's establishment of a state guarantee loan firogrkm is expected 
to provic^p additional resources for finsuicial aid to Texias students attending 
postsecondary education institutions. The program, designed to ehcourage 
more banks and other commercial lending institutions Jp make loans h6 
students, will b^ operated by a public nonprofit conjuration. It is to 
complement the state's existing Hinson-Hazlewood College Student Loan 
Program, which will continue to serve students un^^ to obtain loans 
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through the private s^^tor. To insure that Hirt^on-Hazlewood loans ale 
available only to studeVits eiyrolled in colleges meeting certain standards of 
quality, the board in April narrowed its definition of acceptable accredita- 
tion for participating institutions and stipulated that the school's parent 
campus be located in Texas. The only a9ceptable accrediting agencies under 
the new rules are tl^e Southern Assodation of Colleges and Schools and 
national specialized accrediting agencies recognized by the Council on 
Postsecondary Accreditation. ' * . 

Qualified students at independent colleges and universities will benefit from 
new statutory provisions that raise jnaximum amounts for tuition equaliza- 
tion grants to 50 percent of the average state' appropriation per full-time 
equivalent student at public senior colleges and universities during the 
preceding biennium, The law further extends eligibility for receiving grants 
to students who are enrolled at least half time. MsKimum amount for grants 
may be increased from $600 to $1,136. The program received $26 million 
for the 1980-81 biennium. Certain tuition and fee costs also were increased 
by the legislature. Tuition for foreign students was raised from $14 to $40 
per semester hour, the same rate paid by out-ofrstate students. As 
recommended by the Coordinating Board, lawmakers removed statutory 
provisions allowing studehts from most foreign countries to pay the loW(er 
rate under reciprocity agreements authorized since 1975. While no tuition 
increase was approved for state residents, new or increased fees will be levied 
by several institutions. In addition, the legislature increased the ceiling oh* 
compulsory student fees from $30 to $60 per semester or sumijxrer session. 
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State Board of Regents 

807 East South Temple, Suite 204 

Salt Lake City, UtaK 84102 

Terrel H. Bell, Commissioner and Chief Executive Officer 

The 1979 Otah Legislature^ ; appropriated a total of $191,733,700 for 
operation of the State Systei© oJ Higher Education for fiscal year 1979-80. 
^This figure is only slightly beldw the $192.3 million requested by the State 
io)jrd of Regents and slightlx 'mbre than $2 million higher than the $189.6 
tphlion recomm^ndeci^byVlh^lf^vernor. The increase over the 1978-79 
budget of $176.2 rfiillion is approximately $15.5 million. The^total 
appropriation is di^ributed by $144.4 million in direct appropriation from 
the general fund and the uniform school fund and $47.3 million in other 
funds, including $33.5 million in dedicated credits-- mostly tuition fees. 

One way to m^^ increasing financial requirements is to annually increase 
student tuition \to keep pace with the increasing costs of providing an 
Excellent educational opportunity for all students. During the past year, a 
tuition study committee was appointed by the Board of Jlegerjfts to conduct 
a cohfprehensive long-range analysis of the entire tuition question. This 
study will have great importance in determining the fair share portion a 
student must pay for his education, and many other factors relating tp 
tuition. It is anticipated that there will be a flight yearly increase in tuition 
to keep pace with inflationary costs. 

The federally guaranteed student loan program in Utah is a gr^at help to 
students Wishing tp complete their snidies. An interest-free loan of up to 
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^2,600 per year for four years of college undergraduate work and $5|000 per 
year for three years of graduate wOrk is now avajkrt!Jte^s^i8 program, 
together with other grant and loan program^, can gr^UyJ|))e|p slaid^ 
parents with the financing of an education* Utah citizens with tmmr large 
families, often have several children in college at the samb time. Tnk can 
createy in Hiost cases, a difficult situation that can be relieved by the student 
loc^ program. We are naw confident that no prospective college student will 
he denied the opprortunity to pursue an education due to lack of financial 
capabilities. 

The technical colleges in Utah play an important role in providing*^ most 
valuable skilled labor force to the industrial growth of Utah. Every effort is 
being made^by the regents to support and encourage the adoption of 
yoctttional programs that will best benefit both the students and their 
prospective employers. The new carr^)*ts at Utah Technical College in Orem 
and the expansion of the campus oY-Utah Technical College in\Salt Lake are 
indicative of the dynamics involved in vocational education. The balance of 
academic/technical training is vital to insure that graduates from these 
schools have a balanced education that will prepare them for academic as 
well as job-related challenges. 
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State A)uncil of Higher Education 
700 Fidelity Building ^ 
9th and Main Streets* 
Richmond, Vi;gini^ 33219 ^ 
Gordon Rv^ivies, Director 

The fall -of 19?8 in Virginia saw the historically rising enrollment curve of 
the state-supported colleges and universities begin to flatten toward the 
horizontal. Headcount enrollment at the 39 institutions increased from 
210,840 in fall 1977 to 216,700. Annual full-time equivalent enrollments 
increased from one acadenjiic yeal* to the next by 1.4 pprcent and projections 
through the 1980-82 biennium anticipate a rate of increase of 1.05 percent.. 
Full headcount enrollment in private colleges and universities increased from 
30,634 in 1977 to 31,627 in 1978. 

Virginia operates on a biennial budget. Although this was not a budfget year, 
the 1979 General Assemlify made adjustments to appropriations for higher 
education. The Community College System's appropriation was reduced by 
$2.2 million due to failure to meet budgeted enrollments. As part of 
Virginia's agreement with the Office for Civil Rights of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Kducatioru^nd Welfare, $892^000 was appropriated to assist 

' ' efforts to implement>lhc Virginia Plan for Equal Opportunity ih Higher 
Education. The legislature also appropriated $8.5 million for capital outlay 
projects at institutions of higher education; and the nonneed based grant for 
Virginia students attending Virginia private institutions was increased frorn 
$500 to $550. . 
\ i ^ . 

'-^•^-^rtie ('ouncil of Higher Kdugation prepared a number of studies and reports 
for consideration by the 1979 legislature. The council studied and 
recommended against 6 ^propose merger of (ieorge Mason University with 
the International School of I^^, a private institution in Arlington. The 
legislature approve<:l the merger with certain stipulations ^yith stale funding 
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jO begin July^ I, 1980. The council recommended thtft George Mason 
University an^^Mary Washington College be gran^d authority to confer 
dpctoral arid paster's degrees, respectively, with which the legislature 
concurred. The legislature also changed the nathes of, three institutions: 
Norfolk State College to Norfolk State University, Radford Coilege^oT 
Radford University and Virginia State College to Virginia State University. 

A major study of graduate marine science education was completed in 
^ November 1978. The study, which included ah assessment of the importance 
\>f Virginia's^ marine* resources to the state's economy, recommended the 
merger ofywie Virginia Institute of Marine Sciejjx^e with the College of 
Willian] and Mary. The merger was enacted by the General Assembly and the 
^-council* was authorized to request funds for' a graduate matine science 
consortium to be cornposed of the College on^^'^liam and Mary, Old 
Dominion University, the University of Virginia and Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State" University, Funds for the consortium are b(»ing requested 
for the 1980-82 biennium. The consortium will seek sipa grant college 
designation on behalf of Virginia. 
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The Council's new Policies and Procedures for Approval of Academic Degree 
Programs were used for the first time in 1979. Under these policies, 
institutions must project degree program development for six years and the 
grojectioQ^ will be acted upon every two years. In a period from January to 
,*March, the^ council considered requests for 31 doctoral, 115 master's, 121 
bachelor and 165 associate programs, over the next six years; approved G 
doctoral, 20 master's, 51 bachelor and 38 associate programs for 1980-82; 
and encouraged 9 doctoral, 2^1 mastelr'^, 26 bachelor and 61 aslsociate 
programs for 1982-86. The next cycle of program approvals will talce place 
it) 1981. In the interim, institutions will be asked to develop plans for 
off-catnpus offerings thatx^tfe cohsistent with the approved six-year plans. In 
academic program action, the Community ('ollege System was 
revieWed for degree prglluctivity. As a result, V6 associate programs wore 
volunWily discontinued arid 11 progr'aAis were pla(*ed under ^icrutiny for 
two yeiui's. Senior injititutions' degree productivity is being reviewed in 1979. 
Finally, Vs required by law, the ('ouncil of Migh(»r KdUcation niithorizt'd 32 
institutio\s from outside the state to operate in Virginia. 

The councikcontinued work on a number of studies cotmec^ted wiWi the 
Virginia Plcm for Equal Opportunity in Statc Supported Inslitnlions of 
Higher KducT^ion. In addition, the council (^onduct(»d a study, sponsor^fd by 
the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Kduration," on^^^Hetter 
Information for Student Choioe.'' T\w. study, in whi(*h proprietary b^^^iools, 
public and private eolh'ges and uniwTsities and pul)li(* secondary schools 
participated^ conc^ided that findings rais(» serious doubts al)out the wisdom 
of fedeilU policies that increasingly impose blanket <Jemands on all 
postsecondary institutions to furnish prospective students with l)etter 
info1rmation,.and that JWch questions are host left to institutions. A federally % 
spor/sored study of the need for educational information ccnU^rs {VAC) was 
also conducted and inv(\stigation oF possibilities for an VAC network wijJil^ 
continue in 1979-80. ^ 

The central planning a(*tivity in higher (»dij(*ation in 1978-79 if; the 
development of iho 1979 updat<» to tlie Virginia Plan for Higlirr Education, 
to be submitted to the ('ouncil bf lliglier Fdu(*ation for approval in 
September 1979. The plan updat^^ will be in two parts: on(» providing 
profiles of eacR institution in the stat(» sucli as charat tcTistics of siude^^s. 
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degree progfams^ physical^nd financial resources, c^ganization and staffing 
(presented in both tabular dnd graphic |6rm); the other 420Tii^eat|'^ting on 

. Current issues in higher education in the state, ranging frgm enrollm^iis to 
off-campus, programs, ^ conjunction • with the development of th€ plan 
update, a numft)er of jtechrtical 'reports areJDeing pu^Hsliod, includirig co^t 
study detailing ^ost per credit hour in the various disciplines^ In additaGoAhe 
council adopted a staterhent defining mission change and its re^oii 
for approving mission changes t3y i|||titu£ions of higher, qiltictftioii, 
profiles developed m the 197J^ state plan update will be used in thfipfutuihe 

^ identify and measure changes in the* missions of -Virginia's state-suppor^ 
institutions of hi^er education. , " ^ , . ' , » 
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Council for Postsecondary Education 
908 EasUFifth Avenue 
Olympic, Washington 98504 ^ 
Chalmfers Gail Norris, Executive Co6ydinatQr 




Jhe delivery of educational services i6 students who are not enrolled in 
regular o'n-campus programs has developed into a maj<j|r educational policy 
area.^ As ajcesult, the Council Cor Postsecondary Education has re^mme^dev 
policies .^)d procedure^ ^r th# coordination and administi^ftn /of off- 
can^j^us services. Among thes^ are: 1) continuation of state appropriations 
•fbr fprogram-related off-campue courses offered by the state's -•public 
four-y^ear colleges and universities and termination of'^tate appropriations 
•for "all nonprogram-rplateU off-campus courses; 2) individual institutions are 
" assigned/ resp.&jrisibility for meeting the continuing professional education, 
upper-division, and graduate-level program and course-work needs in specific 
X geographic service areas^ and 3) proposed off-campus and out-of-state 
XinstTUctionfll activities,, should be reviewed"^ in advance by the council. These 
liyolicie^ttd procedures were adopted by the cAuncil i^i November 19s78. 
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^Jhsq, to a request from the legislature, the council has completed a 
»d study of the. research activities of Washington's institutions of higher 
;iort. The study indicated that tl^ese activiyies represent a^ositive social 
:onumiC contribution to the state.pThe council r^jcpmm/nded that 
institntionV^tjould continue .to conduct re»^rirrh that^is consistent with their 
instructional roles^ and missions, that there should /fte ^ periodic review 
sepm^ately budgeted st^te-funded research and that the governor ana 
legiJature should consider a joint fund for orompt research on state 
problems}^ " . ^ 



In January 1979,4j^ie' council completed a major study of Evergreeri State 
/College, a nontracKtional" four-year institution thSit has experienced^some 
enrollment problems in recent year.^*. Thfe reporl^resulted.in legislative action 
requiring the college to report annually to the governor and the legislafure 
on its progre$# toward implemen|.ing 20 council recofprnendptions o^ented 
• towdrcf incresising ennoUment and Serving the^oducatibnal needs of louth- 
woStem Washington. . ^ 



»'t. 




J 




council has been^ given statutory re^onsibility' for registering all" 
^cikgdi^egree-gr^nting institutions in the state. TJai^ State Commis- 
'4M^^M^nal Education^ will register all nonaccredited vocational 
titutlons.' TbOfjlaw talces effect in January I'&HO. A recerU revision 4o the 
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Revised Code of Washington . alloxys the . state ti^ establish rec^roi!^ 
arrangements with .Oregon to . all^jw ' stiidehts' access to colleges and 
universities operating along the border between the stiates. The Council for 
^ Postsecondary Education ' will rfeview the costs' an<j^^nefit%^of thev^flot 
program and make recqmmendgtions on the -continuation of tKe program to 
the 1&83 legislature/ ' 

, . • . ' ■ ' « > * ■ • * 

Phase ll>)f the council grad[uate progifam assessment reconrimejidecl in June 
1977 that ^veral graduate programs be phased Otit (terminated), that other 
pro)?rams be consolidated and that the;,titles /)f stijl oth*epj( be • revised to 
* better reflect their nature. Additionally, 83 programs wer^efcpmTnended fcJt 
further review^. Final ^council action on 73' of these programs will occur in 
Augufet 1979, with final action on J^he remaining i<l Vpected during the 
summer of 1980, • 



In a cpntinliirtg effoi^to improve i/iterdisciplinary arti^jfdfSon and transfer 
of credit practices among Washington colleges Imd universities, the council 
convened an interinsti^utional task for«e t6 jdlffritify means to {?Ji'prove 
curricular communication. The task force adOpte^ iO rocommQndations/6r 
action, concluding tWat students would benefit* if similar^E»ractices and ' 
procedures were adopted^ systemwide. A >fecent review indiciM- th^^Jn^he 
. Mi^hole the recommendations were generally Acceptable to the institutions 
. and the majority of colleges and universities h^ve implemented them or are 
planning to in the near futUre, Perhaps the most-significant event was the 
development of a direct transfer .agreement between the University of 
" .Washington's college of arts and scjences md the^7 coiiimunity colleges 
the state* 

j*, ■ ■■ . ^ , 

'* The-l979 appropriations act directed the coundll to study thie area of faculty 
salarie^s. The proviso directed the council to develop a faculty sal4|y schedule 
accommodating the full-time regular faculty members of the s^ four-j^ear 
public institutt6ns in Washington. , The councik In fends to' examine salary 
schedules in othj^r ^taij?s and cost^of Jjving factors. The Ifegisla'ture also 
directed the council to prepare a Hjitnuai explaiftirtK dpcumei^ng and 
defining current formula procedures Tor the instructiDnJ|ibrarie8*#tudent 
services, and plant operation and maintenance formulas. It is ttje intention of. 
the council to develop a ''users manual" that can be used by both the 
-institutions and the legislature in preparation of their budgets. No specifid^ 
' .deadline is mentioned, but Woi4c.,on^his project will need to be completed 
IjeTore the ke^t^biennial b^idgeV" c^le begins In ^conjunction with the 
formula manuanproject, the c^ouncil is planning to/ complete work on a 
^ revised budget formula for the instruction proiyams 'at the colleges, 
urlivorsities and community colleges. 

New legislation alldVvs stulflents at accredited nonprofit and proprietary 
schools to partipjMte in thd^tate need grant program. During IT979-80 the 
council plans t^jidfonduct sm ihdepth evaluation of the impact the Middle 
I Income StudenC;^istance Act '/(MISA) will have on^finanpial aid in 
Washington, partfdiljlarly the stat^^funded aid programs. Because of possible 
s\^ft^ in the types of stud^hts artfed and institutional funding levels brought^ 
aboutNby IVflSA, a committee ^ill lie foroked to study those areas of the unit 
record financial aid reporting system that mliy neeQ revisiorK In addition, the 
financial assistance sectiqp wili^be reviewing the state work-study programs 
at participating institutions., ^^ouncil staff will also be involved in coordinat- 
ing efforts to reduce the^Default rate in the National Direct Student Loar^t 
by serving as , facilitator^ to encourage institfutions to adopt methods andT' 
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techniques, to reduce high default rates. Projectl^ completed in 1978-79 
includ€»l formation of a private Washington Student Loan Guaranty 
Association,, a successful serieft pf training programs and acceptance by the 
financial aid officers and council of a long-range plan for- student aid in 
Washington. *^ , \ 

The council has planned-^umber of projects tp be completed during the 
upcon^ing biennium. T|?e 1978-79 unit expenditures study is a biennially 
reoccuring project initiated in 1970-71 in resp\)nse to various requests from 
the governor and the legislaKlre, After consultatiBn and review of the current 
guidelines tiy the council staff, the four-year institutions an^ the State Board 
for Community CoJlege Education, data on 1978-79 expenditures will be 
collected, edited' and: analyzed with completion of the study planned by the 
close of the first fiscal ye^r of the coming bieniYium. The council will also be 
involved in a\ number of other projects including studies of reciprocity, 
student compensation policy; the state subsidie/ to n on budgeted activities, 
independent colleges and uni^j&rsities, a study ai/d analysis of tuitidoi and fee 
waivers and resident fee classification, and a review of the state tjaition and 
foe policy options, including a revibw of financing systems related to tuition 
and fees. Other reoccuring projecCs that will be replicated during'the coming 
year are rjecommendations.and status report on faculty salaries, tuition and 
fee comparisons, report on legislative iactions, natipnal financial comparisons, 
professional leavtj report, operating dnd capital budget recommendations and 
a degree i liven tory, \ 



WEST VIRGINIA 



Kviiluatum of 
""'^ief^ents^^ 



All(>catif}tt 



/ 

tAmter Plan 



West Virginia l^)iir(l of Regents \ 
9!?(),Kanawha BoyW^varcl, Kc(st ' , . ' ( 

^ 4i;harlostoti,:\Vest Virginia"^53()l 

Ben li. Morton, (^hancu »llor- ■ ^ / ; 

Yho Ac fuhMiiy for KdiieUtional Dt^veloVmont lias been commissioned by the 
West Virmnin leirislatiire to 'evaluate the 10-V(wr performance" of the Board 



, Virginia legislature to 'evaluate* the lO-yewr performance" o J the 
of Jleg(»nts. Th(* study ^vas recjuest^d by the Jegislature's interim su()commit- 
tee on high(?r education and » draft report is expectecl to be completed by 

" . . ... . irHrnM»w * " ■ 

,ive\)ffi(^i 



the end of July 19*79, Academy nrpn^^eiitatives have irHrnM»wed Board 9f 
Reg(»nts' p(»i>()iiiu»l, (ollegt* and university ^ministrative\)ffi(S^^s, fa(*ulty, 
stud(»nts and uumitIhts of th(rl(*gislature.* ' " • ' 



f tlitt We^ Virginia Attorney Cieneral has the effect -oT 
UuwboawK the authority to allocate back ta the state's 
iiverf^ti(»s fees (X>Uect(*d from students and (U^powited in a 



An opinion by^tlic^ West Virginia Attorney Cicneral has the effect -oT 
removing from 

colleges and univ..,^ , - 

high(»r (»du(*atiqn resource funti account. Prior to the^)pinibn, the regents 
collect(»d and (lisbursed tlu* funds generat(»d by the fund ty tlie iastitutions 
for |)*»rsonal services, current expenses and equipment. While the regents, 
retain statutory ^uithori/.ation lo collec t the fee, the money is nojy deposited 
in the slate's general fund and appropriated to th(» regentf^VjTflie legislature. 
'I he lioard of Uegenls aliocnfefi the mon(\v to the olleges and 

univ(»rsiti(»j*. . . ' 

A five-year plan is^argeled for compl(»ti6n *)y laU* suprimer 197?^^ the 
. Jioard of Hegcnils that will updati^WK^ boardlvS Plan for }p}^r4>Hii published in 
1972. The new plart will incorporate rnis^on strtJ^Mpertts from Ixxth public 

§tSte, enrolltn(yit pYojections, 



and private colleges and univ(»rsities in 
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financial aspects of higher education and will demonstrate the flexibility of 
the institutions in meeting the needs of the adult student through continuing 
edi*^^ation programs and off-campus facilities such as courses by television 
and newspapers. The dominant theme of the mission ^ateftients is 
cooperation and coordination rath(»r* than expansion. The revised plan ateo 
outlines Board of Regents responsibilities and goals for continued statewide 
development of higher educati6n. 

The BQHTd oS^Regent^j^ as the state agency for apprjoval of degree-granting 
i^lstitutiorts, performs two direcf functions with** respect to.^iitudents. whb\ 
receive educatfonal benefits through the Veterans*A(hiiiniat1rati()n. The board ; 
has the res|X)hsibility for guaranteeing the quality Of,*tn^trtiction to the 
Veterans Administration and that the institutions' i^re capable of filing 
reports and keeping records that reflect flie academic progross,^f veterans. , 
The reg(*nts alsb actively pursue the mai*)teftance of the quality of education 
in certain jnstitutiops in the state that appeju* not to haye that motivation. 

Two [)wlicios - onu relating lo faculty an<l orte to proprietary institutions — ^ 
f were am ended year by the board. Recent legislation maiKlated college. . 
and univ(»rsfty presidents to giv(? reasons, if requested, for nonretention of 
faculty, and incorporated a du^ process provision, vl^hereby faculty /tiay 
apf)eal a president's decis^oii to a (X>mmitt(?e 'composcMl of Board of ll(jg(Mit^ 
niembeVor an impartial hearing examiner <ii(^&sinted Uy tlu?"rcgents. The • 
other policy^ (*hange n^qUires schools curreHtly<*ifWTedited by*UVe Asmit^^tion- » 
of l|^idependenyt (kvih^ges and Schools (AICS) as Inisiness school^?, wlii<'h v 
cijrrently are authorized to award as.sociat(» in busin(\ss (h»gre(»s by the l)OJird, 
tqj meet formal writttMi (Tit(»ria of AlOS. Tlie scluSols covertnl l)y'U)e policy 
Jire to |(Mth(»r apply for and rectMve junior coll(?g(» of l)usin(»ss status under a 
timetable beginning May 1971) and endin^j S(*pteml)(»r 1982 x)r meet AICS 
formal crit(Tia for tlie awarding of*a spe(Mali/(M.I associate* in l)usin(\ss degrejj!^ 
as an acrredit(*d AldS l)usiness school. Scliools pr(\s(*ntly accn^dited liy the 
National Association of Trade and T(»chni(\'il Scliools were to request 
authority to (;ontinue l)y May 1!)79. , 

■ > ' • ' 

The^ 1079 legislatun» -'Ijas pass(*(l a l)ill p(»rmitting- tlie ^(»geiits^ lo cMiter 
re(*iprdcal agmmients with other stat(*s off(»ring s(iid(*nt financrai aicl 'that 
can us(»d at out-of-state (*oll(»ges and univ<»rsiti(*K. (\irr(»nl plans (*all for 
such an arrang(»ment only with Pennsylvania' for the 1979 80 acadc.'mic* year. 
In miother agr(»(»ment, Welit Virginia ^tmd IVlWyland^ will'' participaC in a 
6n(»-yf»ar (»x(»lwuige program for a inaximu;ii of 11 full-tifne sllidents from 
ea(*h state to (nirc^U^^n dOKign&ted histitutions in (\'icli statc^^jk . 

Among bills iiitr()Jur^(^^imn^ the 197!) legislative sjif;sioii tliatdici not p<l5s^ 
Was r(>ni)oving thfr'te^Si^^ Inider.^ ai^e^tisfing administrative 

proc(*dulres., act 'that w<)uld|ftave ne(*(^ssiUU(*d *pof1ri(*s Vi'uniulKatc^U by the 
board b(» J<!3»1^.<>\1 by a f^jw^iji^i' YAile-makinfj r(»vie\v (M)triiTiittee befort» 
h(HV)min^e^CT^"||ii^^;4^^ .not approv(*(l wo^(J*liav(* ^ivcMi tli(» 

'governor authority to*<^|||[)h'nit the chancv^llor of tli(* Jioard of ile^ents 
wh(^reas the regents n()w have that function, and another bill AstahJishing a 
grievaTi(*e pro(*(*dur(» for (»mploy(*es .of ^Ik* n^gcMits and coniily boards of 
edu( ation. ' 



Quality of 
Education 



The legislature appropriated $122 million in <;lat(» fien^j^al rew*nire funds to 
the Board of H(»geiits for op(»ratiiig th(* public coll(»f^('s ,'Ui(l niiiv(Tsi(i(\s during 
fiscal year 1975^80, a 5.7 percent incn^ase over last'v(»ar*s appropriations. Of 
rtH» $122 niillipn, $90 million will go'for personal S(Mvic (*s, $20^niHj(>ii for 

• • • >• . . vv- 
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current expenses, $1 million for repairs and iterations $4 miMion for 
equipment. Other allocatioiis include $1 million- foi' the Bureau"^ of Coal « 
Research and $1.2 million for the National Research Qenter for Coal and 
Energy at West VirgiQia University. In appropriations for medical education; 
. «$3,5 mUlipn will go to i^e W^t Virginia school" of osteopathic medicinei, 
$2.2 million to Marshall University school of medicine ^d $58.4 miUion to I 
West Virginia University medica^x^enter, the latter including $16.8 million in L 
state funds. ^ \^ 

^ The Office of ^Sivil Rights of th^tf.S. Department of Health, kdmation and 
' Welfare Is conducting a compliance review of the West Virginia ;4ystem (rf 
public higher education **to determine if miy vestiges of de jure segregation 
continue to exist.** The office has responsibility for enforcing the [Provisions 
of Title VI pf the Civil Rights ^ct of 1964^ , • ' 

The^BoaPihDf ftegents aqd State Board of Educatipnjiave agreed (era joiat^ 
policy regarding responsibilities^for vocational, technical and adult educattioh 
in the state. The regents will have'the responsibility, tnrough its community 
college system, to provide postsecQUdary vocational-techYiical education 
programs offering credit toward an associate or other degree, biit which are 
not d^i^ed as baccalaureate or higher degree prograYns. The State Board of - 
Eduiratioh, in coopturajtion with county boards of educaj^ion, will provide 
vocational e5upation^ograms at the secondary Jevel' that are mainly Skill 
,^ oriented tcT prepare adults for employpient. Adult instruction^ will lead to a 
certificate of competency in an occupational area, be- nonctollege criedit 
measured in clock hours and generally will not exqeed one calen'dar* j^ear in 
'duration. ^ ^ < ' ' 

The regents have given approval for a master's de^e ,in engineering to be 
offered alf West Virginia Institute of Technology. (The institution becomes 
the only .public four-year college in 'the state to offer a master's progjiffti. 
The primary ^mpha^is will be directed to1^^rard profe^ional praeticp in ■ 
engineering, rather tharf resea^ci^, thr<)»ugh cooperative intemships'in indus- 
try. Jhe Postsecondary Education Oommission, compose^ of. an augmented 
Board of Regents, has as this yeai^'s 4project a study titifed, ''Basi^! Skill 
Programs in the Colleges and l/niversities of West VirgiriSa, Sta/tus &nd 
Practices." The purpose of the projec*Ms to aeterrhine JIf enteririgV college 
s.tudqnts with basic skill deficienctes are being identified and to determine 
the status of connective programs' establisjied to alleviate these deficiencies. 

iiA $45,000 grant Jrom the governpr's, office has beeji ^ph'the Board of 
Regents to fuAd \th0 board's public %s#rvige, inteAis^m) pro\(ram. The 
internship program , iKUjated in 1975, is open to^niois and seniors from 
publi^nd private institutions. of higher education in the st&te. Students who 
participate are assigned to Arariou^ state, county and local government 

. agencies, awarded 12 toM5 'credjtKours, required to attend weekly seminars 
and complete projects related tc^Cheinwork aijsignment and peld of study. I 

The^regenjts have established an ^educi^ional ipformation center (EIC) to 
. disseminate available informatiQn^on educational opportui|ities in the state. 
As specified under the federal legislatjo^i, th^ governor designated the regetjts 
as the state agenay to make a determination relative \D [:farticipatioti the 
progriim. 'TheWtC staff is designing an informational cbuYiseling network and 
preparing a comprehensive reference, document on all aspects o^ Various 
• educational institutions for use by guidaru^^ and f inanciab aid personnel. 
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University of Wisconsin System . • 

1700l/;an Hise>Wl ' . " 

Madison; WiscoosirV 53706 - ... 
^ Edwin Young, President ' ^ » 

While programs of instruction, research and public service continued at 
approximately the same levels during the second year of the biennium, the 
1978-79 year was marked^ by m^or adftiinistrative staff changes and' 
preparation ior changes both in the University of Wisconsin System and in 
the state -government. As the fiscal year erfded, there were three vacancies in 
campus chancellor^ositions with another announced to be retired in July 
1980. A search committee was sdfeking a Replacement for the university 
president who will leave as h^ad of the fourth largest single higher education 
system in the nation in February 1980, and vacancies were to be filled in the 
system provost, the^enior vioe presidency and the academic vice presidency. 
•The chancellor of He Stevens Point campus was elected Governor and the 
chancellor ^of the LaCro^se pampus wijsapppinted seci^ary of the state 
^departm'ent of administration. ^^y^ • !' 

• A • 

Total headcount enroUmient in fall 1978 reafched an all-time high of 1,47,934, 
up 1,404 over fa|l 1977. Full-time equivalent (FTE) enrollment* totaled 
l25,04QAdown 305 from fall 1977. On a h^dcount basis, enrollments 
increased at 11 of V\< institutions. On an FTE b^is, ^jght institutions 



reported decreases ranging fromfO.3 to 10.:^ percent while six had increases 
,of 0.3 to 6.8 percent. Enrollment of women students continued its steady 
increase. The number of Worsen in(Teasei4 2,200 over fall 1977 to a total-of 
72,411. The number of ifler] cJeclin^d ygffto 75,523. Students age 25^ 
oldw accounted for 28 perceht^of the system total, aVid mom. than 38,000 
students or 26 percent of the total \yero ontolled on a part-time basis. The 
ifreshman-sbphonfiore centers and three ujiiversities enrolled more than 40 
percent part-time jtudents. 

AJuidger (yf. $863.8 millior^was appr(^ved for 1978-79 to operate theV13 
univ^^rsities, 14 fresh}nan sophorjnrore cenlerg*, state v^lde extension, and System 
administration. Of-trhe total, $396 million^^or 46 pprceut csfrte from state^tax , 
funds and $111 million or l3 fjerce^t froiti studenj: fees. The'' budget 
required a* 7.6 percent increase in slatjji tax firrfds over the previous year, a 
9.2 perc(Hit average increase i'n,stud9n<ffe|esftUition, a 6.6 percent increase iq* 
room charges and a 5.6 percent''incre^s4 in meaj charges. For the 1979-81*'^ 
biennium, the state operating budget provides $1.8 .billjon, inVMuding $808 
million or 45 percent in state tax funcls* Thiws an increase instate tax funds 
j>f $,16.4 million^er the present operating Ipvel. The budget proposal asjced 
for an increase of $^56.4 million in state tax funds over- the^..X978.79 
operating level. The Request did not include funding [or salary increases^^s 
these were considered later in the budget process. ^When it reached the 
governor the system's request was for an Additional $54 million in state ^^x 
funds. Hf^>ut the request by about $41 n)illion, imjuding $14.6 million .ia 
proposablo hold down costs to students. . - / ^ ' 

l^or 1978-7?) average salary increases of 7.6 percent were approved for 
faculjLy and academic staff and 5.B percent for certai<) top admin istlr'atorsi 
preparation of the\8taff salary request for - the .1979-81 biennium, a 
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26-member working group on .compensation reported to* the president and 
regents. The boatd agreed to ask for s^ijary increases of 14 percent to 16 
percent each year to keep pace with future ' inflation, <ko provide merit / 
increases and to 'regain losses in purchasing pow^i*. For the first time, the 
board named a negotiating team to meet witji state agency and legislative ' 
groups authorized to present state salary proposals to the legislature. A ' 
major argument of the team was that the faculty and academic staff had lost 
5 per6tent in '*ifeal salary inc6me'*'since 1967 while the university and other . 
state t^lassified civil service employees gained 61 percent and Wisconsin per. 
capita pt^rsonal inwmfne increased an esthnated'24:6 percent^ Late in June the 
State Deptf^ment of Employment Relations* recommendations to the joii)t 
committee on employment relations that faculty and academic staff receive 
increases of 9 percent each year of the bifennium were approved. 

The system's first faculty development and renewal program was funded by 
the legislature for 1978-79, complementing the recently authorized faculty 
sabbatical program. A total of $635,800 was provided for faculty rei^ewal in 
pr imar y a cademic fields and for faculty retrainin g in a llied fields. In an effort 
to obtain informatictn from reports to deans by the university at Madison 
faculty members b"n their, outside activities, the Madison Cclpital Times filed 
a la\ysuit contending that the reports are public documents. The chancellor 
argued that the reports ''are components in decisions regarding performance 
evaliiatioixs i)r6motion aiul compensation an^, as such, they are not required 
to he made available for public inspection.'' The lawsuit was pending in the 
courtff at the end of the year.- ' * 

To maintairtHhi? value and usefulness .of the system's academic and service 
facilities, the State Biylding Commission i^ecommended a capital budget of 
$52 million for the T1)19-81 biennium. pf this am<>UntVp43 million would 
(!omo from state fund^ In addition, the university systM^was expected, to ^ 
receive substantial amounw^from^ ap|)ropriatior)jj fof^ll agencie§ for 
handi(*ai)ped access improvements, energxconservation, preventive jnainte- 
nance amjl land a( (luisilioiv. Tfie university ptt>gram emphasizes remodeling/ 
n^novation of (^Kisting facilities with some new construction to housa special 
programs. In October 197H approval was announced for a $10 million 
f(»deral dafry forage v(»search laboratory to be constructed on the Madison 
campus. The U.S. I>partment of Agriculture WiH eiYiploy scientists who will. 
als() fniv(» th(» ()p|K)rtuiiity for-joint acader?W(**appointments in th^college of^ 
agri(Mdtur(* and lif(» scieiu (»s at-Madison. ' ! ' ♦ ^ 

A wevk of sp(*cial programs in February 1979 dedicated a new clinical^ 
S(M(Mirc ((Miter at \he Madison caim)us, a $105 million project that is the ^ 

'Jargest (!r)hstruction proj(»cC (»v(*r imd(»rtak(m by the state. The 1.5 million 
^qu'an* foot c(Miter houses the untversity hos^)ital and clinics, mediyal school, 
clihical programs, nursing school and Wisconsin Cllinical Cancer Center. It 

'b(rame fulOy op(Tath:)nTil March ;U, 197». In still anoth(^r "IVrils of Pauline'\, 
ty|)(» sc(Miari(), l h(* c()ntrov(Tsial's(*h()()l of veU^rinsfry m«divine.was in and out 
and ba^j; in lUe state budg(»t in l(»gislativ(» ac^tions. Ln' June 1978 the State 
Miiildiiig Commission grant(*(*l $257 000 U) fund phuniing/nfic! initial costs fdr • 
l\u' s(Yi()ol at Madison and Rivm Mis. In May/tf79 jA\r commission 
a|^|)n)V(*(l $2H i/nllioii for (*oiislruction. In lat(» Jun< 
l)j*l{jiic(» ill Uje )(»gislatur(\ A' ^ t 




fat(» stiirhung in the 
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'rh(» perc(Mi4ntJ(» of wom(»n at (»v(Ty facility rj^k (»x((*pt thatlf)f associate 
professor has in(T(»as(»d throughout the ihniv(*rsiiV system, the n^gents were 
told. A (Comparison witb lOV.'l V l show^ an in( nnise from 18.(1 perc(*nt to^ 



^A^., 



23.6 perceipt in woiften assistant professop, a slight drop from 14«7 percent 
ta 14.6 percent in women associate professors and an increase from 7.7 
percent to ^.6 percent in mil professors. Women now hold 24.8 percent of 
the unclassified executive/administrative/managerial positions, compared to 
.-19.4 percent in 1975-76 and women head 45 
departments. 
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Implementation 'cd a s^stemwid§ energy management program continued 
during. the yeai}Wkey elemenUii^he program is the technic^revaluation 6f 
all bairdings^and mechanical systems to identify and ihlplement projects thai 
will conserve energy. Other energy management prdgrsffrr-nfforts include 
instalfation of energy consumption meters, implementation of an energy 
data system and an information-e'ducation effort aimed at members of the 
university 'community. Goals for the 1979-81 bienniym call for continued 
reduction in energy used, to t^al 18 percent by 1981, reducing th^ impact 
of price increases by more than $4 million a year. " , ' 

In a move to cut trjS^e] costs and time of administrators while saving fuel, 
meetings , and confe'rences on the administrative teleconference > netv^Tbrk 
(ATN) replaced many Jkce-to-face meetings of represen^tivesTDf institutions 
in the statewide system. About two hoiirs daily are reserved on one of 
extension's instructional leased telephohe nj^tworks and each of t4*e 27 
campuses has equipment' vjtith push-to-talk microj^ones, amplifier ^nd 
speaker Teleconferences bc^in at the schodulocT time* by plugging the sets 
into the ''party line" and calling the roll. Other state agencies are ext^ected 
to use the university locations forsimilar meetings. ^ > 



In one of-vthe largest library moves in history, the collection of the Arheritian 
Geographical Society was moved from New York Oity to its new l^omo in 
the library of the Milwaukee campus. The New York Supreme Court cleared 
the way for the move in July 1978 after tfcre AGS Council and ihi^ system's 
Board oLf^gents completed an agreement giving ownership of the collection 
to the /ystem. Acquisition of*i4wr*i'ollection is expended to elevate the 
Milwaukee campus to major int(»rr^tionaL research strtti^ in the fields of 
geography aod related eaHh sciences. ^ ^ ' 
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The provincial gove^rnment is ci)ntinuinK to (»xercis(»_restra 
sector to <!urtail the rapi(l ris(» in govei;nrnrnt spcnuling. rhc*l(»Kislature has 
provided $94.3 million in opt^rating funds for the fiscal year 197^)-8(), an 
in(!rease of (5 percent over 1978-79, fof th(» support o*f trhrec* universities and 
^ ^one affrlrated college. *rh(» governnu»ht pr<\yi(le(l Uu» four institutions wi^h-a 
/ t<)tal jj|_^2»ti)iUion^ and in jiddikion providyd^lK? 

remainder of its $2 million commitment, totaling $1 ,7()r),()()(), lt)r the 
Univ<^rsity of Manitoha's ^:(»nterniial in-ojrc^, [he lil)rary expansion and new 
winteV sports (!om|)fex. Constructicxn on th(' library (expansion will Iw^in this 
sumnierV-Mlthou|i{3^ tli'e g()veriirnent did not -provide fiWcling for 
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recreational complex* at the^iniversity of Winnipeg or the addition to the ^ 
mjisJb building at Brandon University, it did reconfirm that it had 'an 
obligation with regard to thesNcWO projects. Major cenovations, aggregating 
$5,240,000 fwldded through debentures, are now under way at one of the 
residences on the University of Manitoba campus. * • 

'■ . ■ • ' ■ 

Manitoba institutions 'experienced a decline in total enrollment of 5,9 
percent. Full time students foiy.978-79 numbered 16,273, a decre^e of 5,4 
percent frofn 1977-78. Part-tinfe enrollment was 20,545, a decrease of 64 
percent from 1977^|p, Full-time graduate enrollment was l,S&5j a minute 
increase of 0.^ percent over the previous year. During 197S-79 seVfti new, oyf^ 
revisions of existihg, programs were approved. No new major prdgranfl^™ave 
been pT;oposed by the institutions for 1979-80, as yet, although some new 
prograiEHs or revisions to existing programs are expected. - . 
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MARITIME^BO^^In^^ Brunswick, Noya Scotia, Prince Edward Island) 

Maritime Provinceis Higher iSducation Commission 
P.O^oxBODO^ ^ * : 

greefericton, N.B,, Canada E3B 5Ht ' ^ 
Catherine Wallace, Chairnjan ^ 

Seven regular tjommission meeting^iwere held during the period i^pril 1, 1978, 
lo 'March 31, 1979, at •variouslo'cations throughout the Maritimes. A series 
.of three onQ-day^ meetings * were held dOring ^the winter months with 
presidents, faculty and studeqts, S^s a follow up to theiopen meetings held 
during the previous* year? -With inpbt derived from ^the foUow-up meetings 
and from upllated institutional five-ye^fr projections, the commission's 
evolving three-year pjlan was exte^nded to cover the years 1979-82. 

Total fulUtime enrollment in the region for 1978-79 was 32,492, represent- 
ing a 2.7/||iercenfr decline over the previous yea# Funding recommendations 
for 1979-80 and forecasts for the two subsequent years were presented to 
the council for consideration. A tota^l of $150.2 million in operating 
assistance was approved for the region for the 1979-80- acadotnic year, 
contributed as follows: New 'Brunswicl^$00!9 million; Nova Scotia $88.7 
million and PriYice Edward Ijiland $^1.3 million. 

In-order to reduce the effects* of^eclining Enrollment*;, tht^ conVrnission 
adopted a. new grant allocation method whereby 75 percent of inslitutionsj 
operating' funds is based on a flat grant and '25 percent is phased on 
enrollment, compared wfth an ajmost 100 i)ercent enrollment-driven ffr-dnt 
..usfed during previou^years. It is anticipated that the rK»w method, which will 
be effective miJftTuxe^ 1979-80 acadorpic year, will provide greater funding 
sCability in^a/peripd' of decreasing enrollment and changing enrollment 
patterns."^'* . . . ^ 

Twenty-five «prograni*propo/5tUs were considered by the oommission dftring 
the year. Oif.th^se, programs were <'tf)f)roved fo5^ funding, 7 were not 
appiTOved and 77reimained under rwiew. The* commission's, involvement in' 
cooperative praf^crCs, such as tjie two educational c6nfyf)uter networks and 
the f^am^-i^ system, (!o]n tinned Ihfoughotit the y(*ar. 

Studies corraiirited list year jn thjB arefis of researc-h, continuing education, 
acaderhic year lengtn>sth^ postsecoftdary inU^rfaco arKJ psychology (^duration 
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were in varying stages of consideration by y^ar end. Following receipt of a 
study entitled Research Report on Engineering Education in the Maritimes, 
and. Jts subsequent consideration by a'task f5rce of the commission, 
guidelines were adopted for the future appraisal of program proposals in' 
engineering. - • 

At the request of the qouneiLthe commission studied the role^of,'the atdvisory 
council of the /Atlantic Poijce Academy and its act of establishment. 
Discussions were held with officials of Holland College, the Atlantic >Police 
Academy, its advisory council, police commissions, departments of justice 
and attorneys general. *By'Vear end recommendations. Had bfeen formulated 
by the commission and approved for presentation 'to the council. The 
F^rench-language law school at rUniversjte de Moncton, which >Vas approved 
by the commission last yearj was formally opened in March 1979.. Other 
regional prpjects in whicft the comniission has beeVi involved during 1978-79, 
are the planned new Maritime forest ranger school facilities ^ part of a 
proposed new forestry complex,' and expar\(led dental school facilities, at 
Dalhousie University, ^ 

I^'aced with declining enrollments and fiscal -restraintliihe commission has 
been emphasizing the renovation of existing, rather thaK^Wle construction'of 
new, facilillies. Exceptions have been the regional projects mentioned above 
and two projects initiated prior to the commission's inception — a new 
physical education complex at .Dalhousie University and a new campus, at the 
. College of Cape Bteton, both of which are nov/ nearing completion. 

A nfiajor new study was lauoched in March 1979 concerning student financial • 
aid. The study committee consists ^f students from Maritime postsecondary 
Institution's, as^ well as personnel from universities, community college^, 
government and the commission. The study is expected to be'completed by 
January 1980. Following a comprehensive, analysis of foreign student 
enrollment in the Maritimes and Canada, the commission adopted a 
differential funding policy for foreign students. Effective with the 197^-80 
academic year, Maritim^ institutions' operating grants will be reduced by 
$750 |>^r foreign stud(>nt- (>ni*olled for the first time jn a given program. 
Institutions are expected to increase tuition fees to foreign students . 
accordingly. ^ 

During the li^tter part of 1978-79 the ( ommissioji established a new advisory 
committ(»e on healtl^sciences education to assi^ it.in.its work. Towards the 
year's end th(» committee's Composition was being finalized and arrange* 
'ments for the first meeting were'^under way. * • ' ' 
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Higher E(ru( ytK)n Planning C'ommission 
Pavilion Office Huilding^ 5tli>'loor - 
• M()ntpeli(:r; Vermont 95602 
Davyl M. Oti,s, Execuitive Dirc^vtor 
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The 197S) fieneral 'Assembly approved two major pieces of legislation 
affecting higher (^duc^ation in VerrViont, ()n^ law, proposed by the Vermont 
Higl>ur Edu( atiojfr* C^Guncil, provides that tl\e State Board of Education 
designate a* custodian, 6t agency, to receive jtYid prescFrve student academic, 
records of msiitutions that haye been dosed and to make copies of 8U(!h 
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records Jor former students at a reasonable charge. The legislaiion permit^ 
the boMd to expend state funds for preservation and maintenance and 
provides that the state may seek recovery of costs by claims on the property 
of the closed institutions. ' ' 

•> 

In the other action, a joint legislative resolution/initiated on the Recommen- 
dation of the Higher Education Planning Commission, provides for a study 
of sta£e policy for the financing of higher education, which is to be 
conducted by the commission augmented by four persons appointed by the 
lel^lature. The study is to recommend policies on the dhare of the state 
general fund budget to be appropriated for the support of higher educ^on 
and on the allocation of that share among the state colleges, the university 
and the student assistance agency. 

The total general fund appropriations for- 1979-80 were approximately 
$216,001,444, of which $27,060,328 or 12.5 percfent was allocated to 
higher education. In addition, the' legislature appropriated $5,054,929 from 
the 1977-78 surplus, $1,379,429. of which was., to restore the depleted 
dormitory bond reserves of the Vetmont State College System. A capital 
bonding act passed that authorized general fund bonds of $15,529,350, of 
which $700,000 w^is for construction and renovation projects at the ^' 
University of Vermont, and $500,P00 for roof repairs and replacements at 
the four state college campuses. 4 

\- 

NEVADA ^ . ' • , . 

University of Nevada System 

405 Marsh Avenue ^ 

Reno, Nevada 89502 ^ \ ^ ' 

^ Donald H. Baepler, Chancellor ^ 

The 1979 legislature approved a budget allowing for an additional position in 
the University of fJevada t^ystem administrative office - a vice chancellor for 
(U)mmuhity colleges. At the same time, the chancellor created two other vice 
cfllinc ellorships, on(? for legal aff&irs and one for-finance, the latter'of whom 
' administers l)oth the budget and audit funcUons. A biennial buclget request 
• was prepared and fifcsented to th(? gov<»rnor and l^islature by system staff, 
^*ludihg many documentary reports and sturiie|^ supj)()rting the l)udg(?t 
request. Th^idt^gislature approved numerous capital improvements, including, 
sport pavihons at the (*aini)uses in Las Vegas and Reno, 

The university recjuested; and the legislature <*oncurred, that it iie allowed to 
fund the univtjrsity campuses and community colleges at the ratib of 15 
credits equal to one full-time (Hjuivalent und(?rgraduate student ahd 8 credits 
equtU to one full-time e(iuivalent graduate student. The former ratios were 
Ifiil and 9:1. The reduction ir\ .this- critical ratio has resulted in more 
favorable funding for higher (vlucation in. the state, offs(»t^ing some of the 
recent losses resulting fW)m a downtrend in enrollments. 
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The University of the District of Columbia, established in 1976, is the only 
institution^ of public higher educ'ation in Washington, D.C, The university 
comprises six colleges — liberal and fine alrts, education and human ecology, 
physj/cKi science, engineering and techttology, life sciences, busirf(^s'and 
N^Jtwc, management, and- university college, as, well as a graduate studies 
cqjnponent and a division of continuing education, D^loma, certificate, 
two-year, four-year and graduate degree programs are offered in more than 
125 academic vocational and technical areag. \yith the implementation of a 
consolidated academic structure in fall 1978,' a new catalog to reflect th,e 
coi^lidatg^^ programs is being preps^ed for completion in August ^979, 
This is-^a part of the information b&ihg compiled for the reaffirmation of 
university accreditation scheduled for September 1979. • 

■ • -A 

Tntf ui^iversity is housed in facilitP»ft».at several locations thri^ghout 
WasWigton, D.C. When completed in 1981, the upper northwest cahipus will 
include a media center; an auditorium, athletic fields, tennis cotirts and 
academic facilities^for the colleges of physical science, engineering and 
technology, life sciences, a<Bt education and human ecology, T^ plan for a 
new Mount Vernon ^quare^wntown campus provides for antral adminis- 
tration, library and classroom and office facilities for the coifeges 6i business 
and public majiagement, liberal and fine arts,, the university college and 
graduate studies. The university Vxercises aii open admissions poHc-y, Proof 
of high school graduation oj satisfactory completion ()f the GKD tests^ is 
required for admission. 
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li&l^iion ]ias proven :tdi)e jn^d(^(iua&B and inappropri- 
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approval, drafting n»p^tllti*)n^/will- bf'gin, but in *the 

meantime the f()rtiiorV^'^{ifim^^^^^ remain in effo(*t.^/ . ' 

Sin(*e thr» susp(Misi(mM)f 'tbe IXC^^uaraiiCtuul stud(Mit loan pr(!)gram, loans 
have been availabh» t() r(\si{|(^ntsAifffl^r the D.C, fe/leraliy insured student loan 

^r#ent(^.bytlv D C. assunHfaccess stu<^ent loan 
^ing tile Distrit*t-oper<Tt(\(^ program has not ^et 
on, the fi,7(H; ^lefaulte<^ loaiis under th^\ D.C. 
program (as of June '1979), hav(» resulted in the signing (){ 1,157 n^payment 
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agreements committing a total of $2,789,851, with 650 cases referred for -j 
legal action. Strenuous collection effoi^S^are continuing on the remaining 
defaulted loans and on the average of 50 new defaults arising each month,,^|^V>^^ 
1978-79 the D.C. state student incentive grant progiram provided $928,oRl; - 
to 1,300 District re8iden,ts. The program has -unrestricted portability, and in ^ . 
1977-78, 797 recipients attended 110 institutibns in 29 states,' and 16 
institutions in the District of Columbia. Workshops conducted underVhe 
federal State Student Financial Assistance Training Program were adjudged 
successful, anfl will be e;{(panded upon in 1979-80. 

The Commission oAo stsecondary Education continues its resAnsibilities 
for planning, postsecondary education data base maintenance aAjI adminis- 
tration of the federal Titles JA^d.V^A. During 1978-79 the commission has ' ^ 
undertaken a. planning study of policWfr«id mechanisms appropriate to the \ 
t^ise of publiQ^ funds for the education of*'D.C. residents at independent 
institutions of poatsecoridary education in the District. The, 1979 Title lA 
program has provided training for elderly persons as parjiprofessionals in the ^ 
public schools and in cardiopulmonary resuscitation techniques, legal 
assistance to the handicapped and the development of articulation among 
university nursing programs and public school counseling arjjdi preparation* for 
medical professions. • . • . f , ' 

/ . ^ ^ . ' V ^ 

The Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, now 
into its 15th year, e^ontinues to foster more effective cooperation among the 
member institutions as they become increasingly nriore involved in urban 
affairs. Efforts toward the elimination of unnecessary duplication,, decrease 
in costs hnd increase il|j|)uality are continuing through the im{%lnentation 
of a carefully planned study to fichieve these major objectives at the 
consortium institutions. At the local and federal levels of government the 
consortium has adopted policies for joint responses to pending legislation 
affecting the member institutions. In additipn to collaborative activities, the' 
' con^rtium Sponsors a number of joint programs such as the District of 
Columbia law students in court program, the national street, law program, 
the National Center 1^ Administrative Justice and a number of collaborative 
common purchasing enterprises. The efttn*rti|^is the contractor with the 
Ohio College Library Center for networked cc^^uterized library cataloging 
and ejcchange. • " . ' 
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